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ALFONSO XIII., KING OF SPAIN, 


Whose Coronation will take place May 17, 1902. 
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INVITATION. 


Jisitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given to them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 


a visit. 
& © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


gre the Spanish constitution provides that 
kings or queens shall be considered of age at 
sixteen, Alfonso XIII., who was born May 17, 
1886, will on Saturday ascend his throne. There 
will be no actual coronation, one reason being 
that the lad, who came into the world nearly six 
months after the death of his father, Alfonso 
XIL., was “born king.” The court will proceed 
in procession to the Cortes, or congress, where 
the oath to observe the constitution will be 
administered. A reception at the palace, religious 
services and municipal festivities will follow. 

The young king is perhaps as little to be envied 
as any monarch in Europe. The regency has 
seen troublous times, and although Maria Chris- 
tina has succeeded in preserving the throne for 
her son, many political, financial and industrial 
problems that have pressed upon the nation have 
merely been postponed, not settled. Alfonso will 
need ali the personal charm that is said to have 
captivated so formidable a person as General 
Weyler, and all the discretion his tutors affirm 
him to possess, in order to steer a safe course. 

Fortunately he is a sound and healthy lad. 
For that, as well as for other favoring cireum- 
stances, he has to thank his excellent mother, 
who has brought him up in a simple, sensible 
fashion, aiming to strengthen him against an evil 
inheritance, the consumption that slew his father. 
Of recent years he has gone to bed at ten o’clock 
and risen at seven, and every interval between 
the multitudinous lessons that young rulers must 
learn has been devoted to some form of physical 
exercise — gymnastics, riding, walking, fencing 
or military drill. At one time he had a fancy 
for cycling. Now, a Madrid correspondent 
declares, he is anxious to own an automobile. 

At his accession Alfonso will, for the first 
time, be dressed as a captain-general of the 
Spanish army. Hitherto the only uniform he 
has worn is that shown in the cover-page portrait 
—the uniform of a cadet of San Ildefonso, a 
military school somewhat resembling our West 
Point. It was by his own wish, we are told, as 
well as by his mother’s desire, that he restricted 
himself to the simple attire of the rank and file. 
He wished to be a soldier before becoming an 
officer. 


A pretty sight that visitors to Boston should not 

miss is the feeding of the pigeons, twice a 
day, at the rooms of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, on 
Milk Street, near Hawley Street. At eight 
o'clock, and again at eleven o’clock, the pigeons, 
two hundred or more, gather at the windows of 
the society’s office, and every day five quarts of 
corn are spread on the sills for them. Frequently 
strangers join the flock. Then a number of the 
regular visitors always fly into the society’s 
rooms and perch on pictures and desks, evidently 
by way of notifying the newcomers that they are 
among friends. Sometimes a bird fails to appear 
at feeding-time, but then he is pretty sure to 
come around later and tap on the window until 
it is opened and he gets his share of corn. All 
this might not seem so “exciting’’ to some people 
as that recent pigeon-shoot at Kansas City, when 
many thousands of harmless and beautiful birds 
were butchered—but it is undoubtedly pleasanter 
for the pigeons. 


A certain town near Milford, New Hampshire, 

appoints annually a tree warden, whose 
duty is to look after the trees in and about the 
village streets, and tag such trees, within the 
bounds of the highway, as should be preserved 
for shade. The Milford Cabinet, by way of 
justifying this wise action, invites its readers 
to drive over the “old road” from Milford to 
Amherst and note the ruthless destruction of trees 
within highway bounds. Such roads that a few 
years ago were beautiful, shaded drives are now 
barren and unattractive wastes. “Trees that 
from an esthetic point of view were worth 
thousands to the town have been cut down and 
made away with for the sake of a few dollars’ 
immediate return.”’ It does seem rather ridicu- 
lous, as the Cabimet suggests, to pat ourselves 
on the back for planting a few saplings on Arbor 
day, while at the same time we are permitting 
full-grown trees, worth fifty saplings apiece, to 
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to visit their native towns during Old Home 
Week should take pains to reenforce sound 
sentiment on this subject. The charm of the 
country resides in “green things growing,” not 
in impressive wood-piles, or even in sizable 
savings-bank accounts. Nobody can speak more 
strongly to the point on this question than the 
man who is condemned to live in the city. * 





Cae papers print a touching letter from 
a non-commissioned officer of the Ninth 
Infantry, stationed in the Philippines, telling of 
the pleasure that illustrated weeklies, magazines, 
| and even old newspapers, give to our soldiers in 
| that far-off region. He says that the “army 
| secretary” of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
| ciation — whose address is Mr. Z. C. Collins, 
| Tloilo, Panay, P. I.—sometimes receives packages 
| of such reading-matter from thoughtful persons 
| in the States, and every scrap is treasured by the 
| lucky man into whose hands it may come. One 
can send mail to the Philippines at domestic 
| rates, the same postage one would pay for 
transmitting matter from one town to the next, 
| and unquestionably an army secretary is in a 
| position to make the best use of any printed 
| matter placed in his hands. 
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A PLOT TO CAPTURE ARNOLD. 


er after Benedict Arnold went over to the 

British, who were then settled in New York 
under Sir Henry Clinton, Washington made a 
plan to capture the deserting general. This 
plan is described in Frank Leslie’s Magazine 
by Mr. Norman Hapgood. With Maj. Henry 
Lee—“ Lighi-horse Harry’’— Washington devised 
a plot for bringing Arnold back alive to the 
American lines, so that he could be made a public 
example. The plot was this: 

A trust eant in Lee’s troop was to desert to 
the British. His desertion would naturally make 
him a friend of Arnold’s; he could thus watch 
Arnold’s movements and arrange with outsiders 
who were in the Fe to capture Arnold at night. 
The er in the plan was that, if the man 
was caught deserting, he could not clear himself 
directly by saying he was really —— 
Washington. Moreover, desertion was a 
example to set. 

The plan failed as a whole, although it suc- 
ceeded in part. John Champe deserted at — 
on horseback, taking a pack of clothes and five 
guineas sent him by Washington. When news 
was brought of his desertion, Lee gave him time 
by pretending to discredit the story, and b 
making the officer who brought the news go 
over the details at length. Finally Lee had to 
command pursuit. 

Champe was almost overtaken, and was unable 
to go directly to Clinton’s headquarters. Instead, 
when he came abreast of the British galleys, he 
turned toward the river, jumped in and shouted 
for help. The British sent a boat to meet him, 
and fired at his pursuers. 

Through a very trivial accident the rest of the 

lot failed. Champe grew intimate with Arnold, 
ined his habits, knew that he was accus- 
tomed to stroll at midnight near his quarters. 
The plans were all laid with two others to seize 
him on a certain night, when by prearrangement 
Lee was to be waiting with horses in the Hoboken 
woods. Arnold was to be bound and carried 
through New York as a drunken soldier on his 
way to the -house. On the fateful night 
Lee was waiting with the horses, but the - 
ing y never came. Arnold had mo his 
q rs, quite without suspicion and unknown 
to those w goo peepee Yn md oh 80, luckily 
for him, he did not stroll into their hands. 

Some months later Champe deserted back to 
the American side, and after some roundabout 
wandering and hardships reported to Lee and to 
Washington. 
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A MISSIONARY PRINTER. 


hen the missionaries first went to New 

Zealand they found no written language. 
They had therefore to invent a medium through 
which to introduce the Scriptures to the natives. 
With the assistance of Professor Lee of Cam- 
bridge University, they made and taught the 
Maori written characters: Thus, says Mr. W. 
P. Reeves in his book, ““The Long Black Cloud,” 


the missionaries were in a double sense educators. 

After =a of toil William Williams and 
Archdeacon Maunsell completed the translation 
of the Bible in 1853. In 1834 a printing-press had 
been set up by the Church Mission Society in the 
Bay of Islands in charge of Mr. William Colenso. 
Many and great were the difficulties that beset 
this missionary printer. At the outset he got 
his press epee shore by lashing two 
canoes together and laying planks across them. 
Although the chiefs —— the type with 
greedy eyes, and hinted that it would make good 
musket-balls, they did not carry it off. 

On unpacking his equipment, Colenso found 
that he had not been supplied with an inking-table, 
composing-sticks, leads, galleys, cases, imposing- 
stone or printing-paper. A clever catechist proved 
himself to be also a clever mechanic by makir 
him an imposing-stone out of two boulders o' 
basalt. “Leads” he fashioned from bits of paper 
pasted together, and with the help of various 
makeshifts printed the first tract published in 
New Zealand. It consisted of the Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Philippians in the Maori 

, printed on writing-paper and issued in 
wrappers of pink jen 

By 1838 he had completed the New Testament, 
and was distributing bound copies to the eager 
inhabitants of No Man’s Land. 
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little girl had been told at kind about 
the bande of dlemendn. S e went toa 


___ lady who was said to have a very handsome 
ring and asked to see it. She gazed at it for a 
few minutes, and then looked up earnestly and 
said: “Which is the diamond, the brass or the 





be cut down and grubbed up. People who plan 


glass?’”’ 
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WHY STAMME 


Thirty Years’ Experience. Consultation Free. Call 
or write for Prospectus and Testimonials. 
PROF. GRADY, Principal, BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST., 
Removed from 41 to 127 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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STUDY MUSIC AT HOME. 

We teach Theory, Harmony, 
Modulation, Counterpoint by corre- 

d Fascinati yn 
mastered. You cannot be a real - 
cian without understanding Harmony. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

Worcester, Mass. 
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ell and Stay Well.” 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Second St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
} Proprietors of Hyomei. 

you will find that nothing more dainty 
and delicious than WELCH’S GRAPE 
JUICE can be served. It can be used ina 
fruit punch, in lemonade, or alone ; serve: 
cold. Try it and you will be delighted. 


WELCH’S GRAPE JUICE 
is appreciated by all ; it is safe for young 
and old. It is absolutely pure. 

Order of your dealer first; if cannot 
get it, send us $3 for one dozen pi poe pre- 


express anywhere oO! a 
klet free. 3-0z. bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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Moseley's Freumat The Foster Ideal Crib 
saves all joltand protects the child from accident when alone. It 
because th does the work of a maid by day and serves as an 


the 
cycle wheels 


annex to the mother's bed at night. The sides 
are pneumatic 


may be raised or lowered at will. The spindles 
are but 4 inches apart. The head and foot 44 
inches high and the sides 22 inches above the 
high-grade woven wire spring. These dimensions 
very- are absolute proof against accidents and you 
will find them only in the Foster Ideal Crib. 
These cribs are finished in white or colors. 
Enterprising dealers sell them. If yours don't 
we willsupply ycu direct. In either case send 
for our free booklet, 
“Wide Awake Facts About Sleep." 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 
10 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of famous Foster Ideal Spring Beds. 


Moseley’s Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair. 


All framework of best steel tubing, brazed 
joints, enameled black. Indo: e m 
promi t hy’ ici Send to maker for photos 
and prices. Special chairs built to order. 
JOHN L. MOSELEY, Cambridge, Mass. 




















EXTER BROTHERS’ 








English Wood Oil 








Polish 


IS AN UNRIVALED POLISH FOR 


KITCHEN FLOORS, HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
WAINSCOTING, FURNITURE 


AND WCODWORK GENERALLY. 
APPLY WITH A BRUSH OR CLOTH AND RUB DRY. 


$1.00 per Gallon. 
60c. per Half Galion. 
5c. per Quart. 


Send 3 cents in Stamps 
for Sample. Agents Wanted 
in Every Town. 


Prices: 








DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Mfrs., 111 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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How To KNOW WHETHER OR NOT YOU ARE IN 
HEALTH ts Toto INA LITTLE Book WHICH WILL 
BE SENT TO YOU FREE IF YOU WRITE TO 


Taylor 
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- wonderful crop this year—the old 
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‘WE FOUND A VEKY PECULIAR INSIDE 
TO THE MOW,”’ 


swamp, and was looking at the 
smoothly cut field. 

The level meadow, deep bordered 
with its heavy fringe of sumacs 
and swamp alders, and with a 
spur of big Beetle Hill towering 
majestically above its farther side, 
was indeed a pretty sight. 

John Burt looked at it with half- 
closed eyes. The boy was some- 
thing of a dreamer at times. 

“Wouldn’t mind living here 
alone,”’ he said, slowly. 

“T would, then !”” announced the 
practical Stephen, vigorously. “I 
like to live where there’s folks.” 
He slowly continued, “ Father 
sold the hay in the barn yonder 
yesterday.” 

John’s eyes opened widely 
enough now. “He did? Who 
to?” 

There was a glimmer in Ste- 
phen’s gray eyes. “Gid Slocum.” 

For a full minute the brothers 
looked at each other silently. Two 
round, red spots slowly formed 
in John’s cheeks. 

“Steve, did father tell him about 
the—the swale hay ?” 

Stephen’s face reddened some- 
what. “He sold it ‘unsight and 
unseen,’ ” he said, shortly, “except 
what they could see from the 
floor.’’ 

“How much, Steve?” 

“Fifteen dollars; four-eighty 
feet for a ton the whole mow: 
measured when through settling.” 

“ That’s the very top price for 
the best hay, Steve.” The spots 
on John’s face flamed, and he 
burst out passionately: “It’s a 
cheat! I never would have be- 
lieved it of my father, never! I 
thought pa always did the square 
thing.’’ 

“T think so yet, John.” There 
was steady conviction in the elder 
brother’s tones, “What did father 
pay for the Slocum colt, John ?”’ 

















= UT a plenty in front, 
Johnny, and plenty round 
the edges. It’s cutting a 


swamp meadow is.” ‘The tails 
of David Burt’s linen duster waved vigorously, 
for the farmer’s step, as he paced across the 
wide barn floor, was still springy and energetic. 
The barn was full of a peculiarly pleasant, 
aromatic odor, the odor that certain sweet- 
scented meadow -grasses, well cured, alone 
produce. Outside the sun shone gloriously, its 
slanting, yellow light bringing into pleasant 
distinctness the thickly clustering haycocks in 
the upper part of the big meadow. Off to the 
left, near a low-lying swale, now dry, could 





be seen the outlines of a partly demolished | 
stack. 

Farmer Burt went to the great door and 
looked out at the level, close-cut meadow. His 
eyes twinkled sharply above his yellow-white 
beard. 

“How many loads have you fetched in from 
the stack, Steve?” he called over his shoulder. 

The sturdy young fellow who was “pitching 
off” flung a large forkful of the fragrant hay 
into the center of the wide mow. “Three, 
father,” he said. 

The elder Burt nodded with satisfaction. 
“That’s all right. Keep bringing it in,” he 
said. He looked sharply at the slowly rising 
mow, and frowned. 





“Pile it up in front, Johnny. Here, let your 
pa show ye.” He climbed up on the mow, 
threw off the long duster, took the fork and | 
began to place the forkfuls. “There, Johnny, | 
so! That’s what your pa means.” 

But the boy—he was fifteen perhaps, and not 
as strongly built as his brother—looked on a | 
trifle sulkily. 

“Yes, I see,” he said presently, and added, 
“But I don’t know what you mean by it. 
That swaley stack hay is hardly fit for bedding 
stock; piling such trash hay into this mow 
beats me !”” 

Stephen threw up the last forkful, and his | 
father climbed out carefully. “Get the next load | 


_— 





Sh eldon~ 
Cc. Stoddara) 


said. ‘“‘There’s room for it. 
And, Johnny, pile it into the 
middle.” 

He reached for the old 
duster, threw it over his arm, and looked at 
his younger son with a twinkle in his eyes. 
“Pile it into the middle just as your pa tells 
you. This new hay will steam up through it 
and freshen it more than you think for. 
Hay’ll be terrible scarce and high next year 
— fifteen dollars a ton at the barns, I’ll war- 
rant. The old swamp meadow here is about 


<y 









going to ery it at auction, but I went right 
in and bought it at private sale.’’ 

“How much, father ?” 

“Five hundred, cash down, possession 
a week from to-day.” He took up the 


out of the stack, Steve,” he | lines. “Can you finish getting in the cured hay 


before milking? I hate to leave it out; there’! 
be showers likely before morning.” 
“T guess so,” said Stephen. “We could, 


‘easily, if ’twasn’t for that old stack.” Ie 


scowled toward the old swale. 
“Work in the old stack just as I’ve told you, 
Steve,” said David Burt, firmly, as he drove 


| off. ‘‘Hay’ll be hay next winter.” 


the only one I know of that’s been able to! 


hold out against the drought. Slocum’s 
meadows, now, are fairly burned up. He 
won’t get quarter crop—not quarter.” 

A look not unlike satisfaction flashed for an 
instant on the man’s square face. He slid to 
the floor, slipped on the linen coat, and pro- 
ceeded to unhitch a horse'that stood, harnessed 
to a light wagon, by the corner of the barn. 

“TI bought the Sylvester lot this morning,” 
he said. “That’s what kept me away. This 
afternoon we’re going to set the corners.” 

The faces of the two boys lighted up joy- 


fully. “So you got it, did you, father? You 
were lucky once, anyway!” Stephen spoke 
eagerly. 


“That gives us plenty of water! Hurrah!’ 
shouted the younger son. “Old Owl Creek 
runs the whole length of-it. No more hauling 
water for stock! Hurrah!’ 


“T wonder Gid Slocum didn’t get ahead of of the finest quality. 
“T suppose they need | was natural grass-land, its name, “swamp 


you,” said Stephen. 


“T tell you I’m glad we’re to have the 
Sylvester lot,” said John, as his brother backed 
the long hay-wagon carefully out. “But I 
don’t wonder the Slocums wanted it,” he 
added. ‘They have to haul a quarter of a mile 


farther than we do, and the lot borders on them | 


as much as on us. I don’t see what you and 
pa have got against the Slocums, anyway, to 
hold an everlasting grudge about.’ 

His brother’s face flushed. “I suppose you’ve 
forgotten about that worthless colt Gid’s father 
sold tis.’’ 

“No, I’ve not forgotten it,” said the boy, 
stoutly. ‘And I’ve not forgotten that the colt 
wasn’t broken when pa bought it, either. It 
was sold as an unbroken colt. I don’t believe 
either Gid or his father knew it was ugly.” 

Stephen laughed derisively. “Tell that to 
the marines,” he said. 

The two following days proved to be “hay 
weather,” and the Burts succeeded in clearing 
up the big meadow. The barn was full to the 
eaves, the great mow towering up handsomely 
from the floor, sweet-scented and apparently 
The great meadow 


water worse than we do, if that’s possible. | meadow,” was due simply to the fact that it 


David Burt smiled grimly. 
spell, I reckon. 


| They’ve wanted that Sylvester lot for years.’”’ chanced to be almost surrounded by swamp 
“They'll wanta | and swale. Some of this last was sometimes 
Time was when I’d have been | cut over for bedding. 
glad to let ’em have half—to accommodate. | join the farm proper. It lay nearly a mile 


The meadow did not 


But when a man puts a tricky trade on to me, | from any house, and the hay was drawn to the 


I remember it, I do.’ 
The three were silent a moment; then he 


continued : 


home farm as needed. 


“Looks nice, doesn’t it?’”? The Burt brothers 


“It was the luckiest thing! The lot hadn’t were drawing wood from a distant wood-lot. 
been offered for sale more than an hour or so| Their road lay near the isolated meadow. 


when I heard of it accidentally. 


They were | Stephen had stopped the big team near the 


“One hundred and twenty-five 
dollars—you know.”’ 
“And what was it worth?” 

“That has nothing to do with it.’’ 

“Father thinks it has. He firmly believes 
they knew the colt was ugly. I pretty near 
believe it myself. Father never would have 
sold that mow of hay to any one else. He 
never complained about the colt deal—it isn’t 
his way; but he never forgot it. He thinks 
things are evened up now, and exact justice 
done, as he sees it.” 

“T know father means fair,” said John, 
slowly, “and he’s always been fair—before.” 

The big wagon moved on over the rough 
road, old Beetle faithfully sending back the 
loud chuck! chuck! of the complaining wheels. 
But young John Burt turned two or three 
times to look back at the quiet meadow, and 
the spots on his cheeks still showed red. 


“I’m glad you bought the hay, Gid,” said 
William Slocum, when his son informed him 
of the purchase. “It isn’t a very long haul, 
and the old swamp meadow always cuts 
excellent hay. Did David offer it himself ?’’ 

“Spoke of it, father.”” There was a look of 
pleasure on the tall young fellow’s face. “I 


met him on the Owl Creek road. He seemed 
real pleasant. I rode over to the barn and 
looked at the mow and bought it. I had to 


pay fifteen dollars; but it’s a splendid-looking 
mow.” 

“T’ll warrant it is,”’ said the father. “I’ve 
helped Dave fill the old barn many a season. 
We always changed work in haying, years 
ago. I helped him and he helped me,” he 
went on, musingly. “ Always helped each 
other out of tight places until that confounded 
colt — I’ve been afraid Dave never would 
get over that colt. Holds fire worse than punk, 
Dave does.” 

“Never should have tried to break her 
himself,’’ commented Gideon, briefly. “ He’s 
no horseman, anyway.”’ 

“T tried every way to make it right with 
him,” continued the farmer. “But land! 
Couldn’t doa thing. Kept shutting his mouth 
that choppy way he has, and said everything 
was all right. He hasn’t been into the house 
since. He always had ways of his own—and 
always will.” 

William Slocum looked wistfully out at the 
road that led past the Burt homestead. Since 
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he had been crippled he had missed the old 
associations the more. 

“He was pleasant enough to-day, father,’’ said 
Gideon. “But I don’t think we can bank very 
heavily on his friendship yet.” 

“Why, Gid?” 

“T’ve heard since I got home that Mr. David 
Burt has just bought the Sylvester lot.’’ 

Farmer Slocum gave a great start. “Why, 
why!” he said. “We always talked of buying 
that lot together if ’twas ever offered. I wonder 
if Dave means to take all the water.” 

“Tt looks like it. He would have spoken of it, 
of course, if he intended to give us a chance. 
He bought it several days ago.” 

William Slocum turned from the contempla- 
tion of the Owl Creek road and looked away 
toward the hills. 

“We needed the water,’”’ he said. ‘“’T would 
have been a great help, a wonderful convenience. 
1 guess Dave still holds fire.’’ 

The week had passed, and the day had arrived 
for the completion of the business which should 
give David Burt in due legal form full possession 
of his recent purchase. The farmer was bustling 
about, making preparations to start. 

“Don’t be late, father,’ counseled the anxious 





Stephen, who was “hitching up.” ‘“ Don’t be | just five hundred dollars. 


late under any circumstances. It’s quite a trip | 


over to Little Haddam. Just think, John, we 
can turn the stock in to-morrow !” 

“Plenty of time,” said David Burt. “I'll stop 
at the bank and draw out the money —” he 
broke off suddenly, and a curious, half-appre- 
hensive expression came: into his face. He 
turned hastily to his wife. 

“T declare, Sarah, I never put that money in 
the bank,’’ he said. “I never forgot such a 
thing before, but I ran across Gid Slocum that 
day and sold him the hay; and what with 
selling it’ to him, and going over to the barn, 
and one thing or another, it went out of my 
mind for the time. But of course it’s all right. 
It’s in my pocket.” 

He went quickly to the little closet where 
he kept his clothes. There was the sound of 
hasty fumbling, followed by a smothered, excited 
exclamation. He came out with a strange pallor 
on his face, and sank weakly into a chair. “It’s 
gone, Sarah!” he gasped. ‘“‘The money is gone 
—pocketbook and all!’ 

“Jt can’t be possible, father,’ replied the 
wife, darting into the closet to make a swift, 
close search, only to come out presently, empty- 
handed. 


She put her hands silently on the bent shoulders. | long binder. 


“Are you sure ’twas there, David, sure you put 
it there?” 

“T know it, Sarah. 
the bank.’ 

Suddenly the color rushed again into his face 
and his eyes flashed. 

‘I know one thing!” he said, excitedly. “The 
day I sold Slocum the hay I wore the coat with 
the pocketbook in it.” 

He thought a moment intently, then went 
on with increasing excitement : 


“ And I know another thing! I know that 


Gid Slocum ‘rode over to the swamp meadow | 


barn with me, and waited in the wagon while 
I went across the meadow to Beetle pasture to 
salt the sheep. I was gone much’s ten minutes ; 
and my coat was in the wagon. I can’t provea 
thing, but I just as well know —” He paced 
the room a moment angrily, the red flaming 
deeper in his face. 


His wife watched him half-apprehensively, | 


with keen disappointment on her face. Stephen 
eyed his father in a half-dazed way, as if he were 
scarcely able as yet to comprehend the great 
catastrophe. 

But John Burt, loyal still in the face of this 
new development, straightened up. “I don’t 
believe it! I just don’t—” But a look from 


the angry Stephen silenced him, and he left the | 


room moodily. 








| 


I was going to put it in the rope across the 
load. 


jhad hardly finished 


| 
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“What will you do now, father?” ventured | 


Stephen, after a little interval. 
Sylvester lot go?” 

““No!”? shouted the elder Burt, bringing his 
fist down on the table with a crash. “Bill 
Slocum would have it before to-morrow morning 
—and wouldn’t he crow? I thought I never 
would mortgage the farm again, come what 
would, but I will, to raise that money! Hitch 
up the horse, Steve.” 

He sat down as if in sudden weariness ; and the 


droop in the shoulders seemed already far more | 


noticeable as he said, “Seven years, Sarah, seven 
years we’ve been saving to get that money—and 
it’s gone!”” 

That night David Burt owned the Sylvester 
lot, and his farm was once more mortgaged. 
And John Burt, through the many succeeding 
days of the long drought, watching the cattle 
drink their fill from the clear pools of Owl Creek, 
felt a great pity for the Slocum herd, with its | 
scant supply of water. 


But the fall came at last, with its usual abundant | 


rains. Winter, too, set in with several heavy 
falls of snow which made excellent sleighing. 
The swamp meadow barn again became a scene 
of activity. The Slocums were getting home 
their hay, and a long, well-beaten road wound 
across the meadow to the little causeway and 
across to the highway beyond. 

William Slocum was improved somewhat in 
health, and was able to do light work. He 
helped as he could in moving the hay. Long 


“Let the | 
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before the job was half-finished both father and | always, and proud withal, to say, and young | Gid, as far as I can,” continued the farmer. 


son had become aware of the imposition practised | 
upon them. | 

“It’s Dave’s way—Dave all over,” William | 

Slocum said to his son. “He’s worked trash | 
into the mow ; just about the value of that colt, 
I’ll warrant you. I guess this thing does the 
business for Dave and me, this and the Sylvester | 
lot. ” 
Gideon Slocum’s mouth was closed tightly. | 
So far he had said very little about the deception. 
But now he gave an angry exclamation as he 
drove his fork down into the swale hay in the 
center of the mow. 

“They might at least have kept old bark and 
pieces of board out of the stuff!” he said, drawing 
back his fork, which had encountered some 
obstruction. “I’ was a fool, anyway, to buy 
‘unsight and unseen’ —” He stopped with an 
astonished ejaculation. 

Slocum turned quickly. The young fellow was 
gazing at an object impaled upon his fork. His 
father uttered a surprised exclamation. 

It was a long, leather pocketbook that had been 
thus suddenly brought to view. Gideon Slocum 
opened it nervously, disclosing a large roll of 
bills. He counted the money; it amounted to 


“Tave’s, of course,” said the older man, after 
a moment of silence. 

““Without question,” agreed Gideon. ‘“‘I heard 
he’d lost some money.” 

“Tet’s see; you bought the stack ‘unsight and 
unseen,’ ‘whatever there was of it,’ ‘all there 
was in it,’ didn’t you?” 

“Yes. He told over a lot of those phrases, I 
remember,” said Gideon. “I didn’t think much 
about them at the 
time, but I have since 
we began moving the 
hay.” 

They looked at the 
worthless hay thrown 
out at one side ina 
great pile, then at 
each other silently. 

“Well, Gid,” said 
the father. 

Gideon Slocum 
placed the pocketbook 
carefully in an inside 
pocket. “I’ll take it 
over right after din- 
ner,” he said, as he 
prepared to adjust the 





“Of course,” said 
| his father, throwing 


The Burt family 


dinner that day when 
there was a quick 
jingle of bells in the 
yard, and John, look- 
ing out, saw a lively 
young bay that he 
knew well, reined up 
at a corner of the 
shed. 

“Who is it, John ?” 
his father asked. 
Burt had not been well for some time, and for 
several days had been confined to the house. 

“ It’s —it’s— Gid Slocum,” John answered. 

David Burt rose excitedly. 

“There, there, father,” said his wife, “ wait 
and see.” 

At the quick rap the boy opened the door. 
Gideon Slocum gave the lad’s arm a reassuring 
squeeze, and after greeting the family, went 
straight to business. 

“We have been moving the hay at the swamp 
meadow barn,” he began. 

“Well,” said Burt, curtly. 

‘We found a very peculiar inside to the mow.”’ 
The young fellow spoke quietly. 

“You have no cause to complain, have you?” 
asked Burt, grimly. “You bought what there 
was of it, and in it, didn’t you?” 

“Exactly. We don’t complain.” ‘Gideon 
Slocum had opened his coat, and now brought to 
view a long pocketbook. 

Mrs. Burt gave a little cry of recognition. 
The farmer’s eyes were fixed on the pocketbook. 
For a full minute he gazed silently ; then tried 
to speak, and failed. 

“We found it in the center of the mow, in that 
worthless swale hay.”” The young man looked 
| sternly at the farmer. 

“You can keep it,” said David Burt, at last. 
“Twas in that mow and it’s yours fair enough. 
I did have it in my pocket, come to think, the 
day I showed Johnny how—how to mow —” 
He stopped, his face getting red. 

“We couldn’t take a dollar,” said Gideon, 
| firmly, handing the pocketbook to Burt. 

For a moment the face of the obstinate old 
farmer was a study. Then he straightened up 
quickly. 

“Gid, boy,’”’ he said, and the young fellow 
hardly knew the changed tones, “if you and your 
father can find it in your hearts to forgive an 
obstinate, pig-headed old chap for using you 
mean,—meaner than dirt,—I do wish you would. 
Boy, I’m sorry. I was dreadful mistaken. I 
can see it now.”’ 

It was a great deal for David Burt, stubborn 





Slocum knew it. 
“Tt’s all right,”’ Gideon said, heartily. 


“And you tell Bill—your father, lad—that I’m 
coming over as quick as ever I can get out. That 


“T’ll make everything right about the hay, | Sylvester lot needs dividing.” 








HEN, as a small boy in a southern 
W California town, I dug out baby coyotes, 

caught young owls and eagles, and 
tamed them for pets, my actions did not receive 
much approval. My father’s barn served as a 
menagerie, and there I kept birds, animals and 
snakes in such cages as I could construct. 

With the yelping and howling, and the occa- 
sional escapes, my menagerie was not popular, 
and the neighbors were immensely relieved when 
I finally went away to college. 

At the university I found that a man who 
could trap and hunt was valued rather highly, 
and every summer I went to some new region, 
—Nevada, Arizona, Mexico,—making scientific 
collections of mammals and reptiles. At first 
I worked for the university, then for the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the British Museum, 
until at the end of my course I was called a 
scientist, and not only encouraged to catch 
animals, but paid for it as well. 

By saving and hard labor I hed managed to 





HE SEEMED TO DECIDE THAT I WAS PART OF THE SCENERY. 


work my way through college, and it was while 


I was wondering just how I should get enough | immovable. 


money togo to Harvard for a year that I received | 
word through a college friend at Washington 
that the director of the United States Zoological 
Park, which had been recently established under 
the Smithsonian Institution, was anxious to get 
large or spectacular birds, animals and reptiles 
from California, but was unable to find any one 
who could catch them. This seemed a great 
opportunity to me until, in a saner moment, I 
reflected that I did not know how to catch them 
alive, either. 

After three years of hard experience I have 
found that no one else knows this; but in a 
sanguine mood I finally agreed to supply the 
park with a varied assortment of birds and 
animals, snakes and lizards, such as I had seen 
on my scientific expeditions, at prices which 
seemed large to me at the time, but looked smaller 
later, when I formulated the proposition as 
follows: If a man receives fifty dollars apiece 
for gilli-galoo birds and doesn’t catch any, how 
much money does he make ? 

It was two months after I had closed the 
agreement, when I was hardened by mountain 
travelling and confident from my successes with 
quail, chipmunks and that I went 
to Laguna Beach, on the broad Pacific, to catch 
cormorants. 

Laguna Beach was the only place on the coast 
where I was sure that the cormorants roosted, 
and there it was only on two rough rocks far 
out from shore. 

These cormorants are large, reddish-brown 
birds of about five feet spread of wings, having 
a long, hooked beak, with an edge so sharp 
that they often cut fish quite in two with it. 
They fly close to the water and travel up and 
down the coast, living on fish and resting on 
certain barren white rocks along the shore. 

I must confess that as 1 stood on the high 
cliffs and looked out at the erect and vigilant 
birds resting on the rocks just above the roaring 
breakers, I was not pleased with the prospect. 
For half a day I watched them come and go 
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and stretch their broad wings in the sun to dry. 
Then I hired a boatman to land me on the rocks. 
He was-a young man of about my age, and 
entered into the spirit of the undertaking; but 
it was not until the next morning that he could 
land me, on account of the heavy surf. 

It had been my original plan to spread nets 
over the rocks where the cormorants roosted, and 
daub them with sticky birdlime. Then | 
expected the cormorants to light on the nets, 
which would stick to their feet, then to their 
wings as they struggled; after which I would 
come over from the other side of the rock and put 
them into bags. 

Tn. the excitement of the dangerous landing 
we lost_all but two of the nets, and after three 
hours of patient waiting in a crevice it dawned 
upon me that the cormorants would never alight 
on suspicious and sticky-looking nets while there 
was so much bare rock to perch upon. From 
my crevice I crawled to within six feet of the 
birds, but as soon as my head rose above 

the ledge, they all plumped into the water 
and swam away, with only their heads and 
long necks above the water. 

It was about noon when I finally decided 
that my plan was futile, and stood up on 
the high point to signa] the boatman from 
the shore. Then, as I waited, 1 thought 
that for a joke I would paint all the perches 
of the cormorants with the now useless 
birdlime, and going down to the lower part 
of the rock, I began to spread the sticky 
staff on the whitened rocks, meanwhile 
chuckling to think how they would pick up 
their feet when they alighted in it. 

While I was working away there with 
my head bowed, a great cormorant pounced 
down upon the rock about ten feet above 
me, and began to stretch his neck out nerv- 
ously. I looked up from under my broad- 
brimmed hat and watched him as he bobbed 
and teetered in his indecision. For perhaps 
five minutes I did not move, and at last he 
seemed to decide that I was part of the 
scenery, for he began to preen his feathers 
diligently. 

Then, with the caution which much 
trapping and hunting had taught me, | 
began to move toward him. My mocca- 
sined feet made no sound on the rocks; 
every movement was so slow as to be 
unnoticed, for animals do not observe as 
closely as men. I suppose I consumed 
half an hour in crawling that ten feet, and 
all the time, from under my hat-brim, | 
watched his feet and his shadow where it 
was thrown on the rock. 

When the shadow head twitched I became 
When it preened feathers I stirred 
toward those feet. Within arm’s length | 
paused, swayed nearer, and in a lightning swing 
seized the bird by both legs with my left hand. 

With a hoarse croak he struck his sharp beak 
into my arm, reaching the blood, and beat me about 
the head and shoulders with his heavy wings. 
Bowing my head to protect my eyes, I groped 
with my right hand for his neck, and finally 
seized him by the head. Then I deliberately lay 
down on him. After a struggle I tucked his 
wings under my arm, and so carried him squawk- 
ing to my grain-bags in the crevice. 

The incident was as much a surprise to me as 
it was to the cormorant, and my friends at Laguna 
stopped wagging their heads when they saw that 
grain-sack flop and struggle. They had prophe- 
sied that our boat would be stove in, and had 
pointed out many practical difficulties incidental 
to catching wild birds on bare rocks. 

After I had built a cage for the cormorant 
and fed him a pound or two of fish, I began to 
ponder on how I could catch more. Out on the 
rocks I could see the great birds, erect and 
watchful, and well I knew that I could neve! 
catch another as I had caught my first. Accepting 
my success as a happy accident, I meditated upon 
its significance until it suddenly occurred to me 
that I might catch others in the same way, in 
the dark. 

Here was a new idea, and I planned to test it 
immediately. Inquiring of the fishermen, I was 
told that the cormorants flew to and fro in thie 
night. 

Taking their word for this, I decided to land 
again on the only accessible rock, with water, 
provisions and my sleeping-bag, and stalk them 
in the night. 

On account of the afternoon breeze it ws 
necessary for me to land in the morning, 20 
I spent a long and dreary day on the vile-smellin 
rock, watching the cormorants and creepli: 
about in order to learn the best ways of approacl. 
to their roosts. In all that day I never came 
within five yards of the birds, and I realized 
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how impossible it would be to catch them in 
daylight. 

As the day closed I placed my canvas sleeping- 
bag, which was of exactly the same color as the 
whitened rocks, ina crevice almost at the summit 
of the rock. Then, covering myself under its 
folds, I lay and listened to the roar and boom 
of the great breakers as they lashed themselves 
to foam below me. 

Peeping out, I could see all the birds coming 
and going, and I felt sure that the other side of 
the rock was covered. Even as I was peeping 
out a great cormorant pounced down upon my 
pack, mistaking the canvas for solid rock, and 
as I whipped my arm out at his legs, flopped 
away with harsh squawks. 

Everything was promising, and while I waited 
I thought of how I would seize the great birds, 
one after another, as they perched on the rocks 
in the dark. I would put two in each sack if 
necessary, and send them all back to Washington ; 
and as the sun set I was planning how to spend 
the money which I should receive for them. 

Dusk fell, and with some uneasiness I saw 
bird after bird drop off the rock and fly up the 
coast. Still, I expected them to come and go all 
night, and I lay looking at the stars until after 
nine o’clock. Then when, as I calculated, all 
the birds were asleep, I crawled carefully from 
my canvas and crept by devious ways through 
the darkness to the lower part of the rock. 

Looking up, I could see the outline of the rock 
against the sky, but no cormorants. With the 
greatest of pains I approached roost after roost. 
There was not a bird on the rock. And in the 
morning, when my boatman came off for me, 
the enthusiastic spectators on shore, gazing 
through their telescopes, saw me heave eight 
empty bags into the boat and get wet all over 
leaping after them. 

I was convinced that if I could find cormorants 
on the rocks in the night, I could catch them 
with my hands. Now my problem was how to 
be on the same rock with the birds after dark. 
The good-natured jokes of the populace when 
I returned to camp irritated me extremely ; and 
when a fisherman informed me that he had seen 
cormorants roosting on the Oyster Rock, eight 
miles up the coast, I very promptly filled” my 
canteen, put some provisions into one of my grain- 
bags, and went away. 

The sun was just setting when I stood on the 
cliff above the Oyster Rock, which was connected 
with the mainland by a narrow reef, and gazed 
out over its whitened ledges for cormorants. 
Evidently it was an established resting-place, but 
there was not a bird in sight. 

This was in line with my past hard luck, and 
on looking below, I discovered from numerous 
tracks in the sand that a party of women and 
children had been on the beach during the after- 
noon, thus searing all the cormorants away. 
As I could not overlook the seaward side of the 
rock, I decided to sleep in the sand at the base 
of the cliff, and try to seale the rock during the 
night. If there was a cormorant on the rocks 
I was determined to catch him. 

Just as I was turning dolefully away I saw 
four cormorants skimming the water toward the 
rock. ‘They disappeared behind it, and I thought 
they had alighted, when suddenly they appeared 
on the other side, tlew up the coast, and alighted 
on a great arched rock, which rose 
forty feet above the silvery water. 
There they sat on the very ridge of 
the arch, and stretched their long 
necks against the fading light of 
sunset. 

At one o’clock in the morning the 
tide was low, and I crawled out from 
under my sacks and picked my way, 
shivering in the darkness, to the base 
of the Oyster Rock. I scaled it with 
difficulty, only to find not a bird on 
the summit. 

Next | made my way along the beach to take 
a look at the Arch Rock. I could distinctly see 
cormorants on the arch, sleeping with their heads 
under their wings. The tide was coming in; 
the breakers crept past the arch on either side, 
joined again, and swept along the whitened reef 
toward the shore. 

But I had comea long way to catch cormorants, 
and here were some within a hundred yards of 
me. “Surely I can swim as far and as well in the 
night as I can in the daytime,” I said to myself, 
“and if I get tired I can always come back. I 
came to get cormorants.” And so I talked to 
myself as 1 took off my clothes and stood shiv- 
ering in the night wind. 

I put on my moccasins, threw a sack and my 
blue shirt into another sack, and started out 
through the tide-pools toward the reef. In the 
darkness I could not tell water-holes from solid 
rock, and before I reached the water | fell and 
bruised my knee. This wakened me a little 
and warmed me up. I stopped shivering and 
waded boldly out on the reef. 


through, but was caught, thrown between two 
boulders, and thoroughly shaken up. Then, 
recognizing my mistake in walking among rocks, 
| plunged off to one side into the open water, 
where I could swim. 
as they rose dark and white-topped above me, 


the surges, towing my soaked sacks and shirt 
beside me. 


D | I encircled him with my arm gently, glanced 
Watching the waves, I made a dash to get | down for his feet, and hugged him with all my 











have to swim back unrested. At the black base | 





and looked for a landing-place. 
| The rock bulged in the middle, so that if I 
| got beneath the curve my head would strike 
when I rose on the wave; but as I was | 
already too tired to swim ashore, I finally | 
waited for a big surge, rose high by the rock, | 
and seized it with both hands. The retiring | 
water left me struggling on the barnacied ote | 
and dangling my heavy sack by one hand. As | 
I was thinking of dropping the sack, the next | 
wave rose up, and with its assistance I clambered | 
on my torn knees to safety. } 

This was a little rougher than I had bargained 
for, but having come thus far, I put on my wet 
and clammy shirt, so that the cormorants would 
not see my white skin in the moonlight, and crept | 
around the base of the arch, looking for a place 
to climb up. | 

The rock flared out above me all round, and | 
I was compelled as a last resort to work across 
to the other base. This was broad and low, 
and as I crept along behind points and boulders | 
I saw against the eastern sky the forms of | 
cormorants, sleeping and immovable, fringing the | 
crest of the arch thirty feet above me. 

With hushed care I moved along until I was 
in the shadow cast by the moon, and there I 
stopped to plan my next move. Four cormorants 
loomed above me on the top of the arch, and as 
I strained my eyes in the darkness I made out 
a fifth in the shadow, perhaps six feet below 
them. A gentle slope led up to where he sat, 
and I immediately decided to try for him first. 
Down near the water I found a small cave, with | 
a narrow mouth, and by this I left my sacks. | 
Then I crept stealthily toward my victim. 

Now it happened that the second cormorant 
on the ridge—“Bill,” as I christened him—was 
very uneasy, and at frequent intervals would 
withdraw his head and long neck from beneath | 
his wing and look around suspiciously. 
my interest from the first, and when his head was 
out mine was still, and when he tucked it under 


brother below. 
| As I crouched within three feet of the brother 
|out came Bill’s head, and I became cramped 
with waiting. At last he tucked it back, and 
I crept up to the sleeping cormorant. Without 
breathing or sound I leaned over him, crooked 
my right arm about his body, glanced down for 
his feet—and grabbed. With all my strength 
I hugged his two wings and imprisoned neck 
against my side, with my left hand I 
clutched both his feet, and then knelt 
there while he shuddered and trembled 
in his struggles. 

Not a sound could he make, and 
watching the broad shoulders of Bill, 
who was now quiet, I picked my way 
backward down the rock to the cave. 
With my left hand 
I drew a sack over 
the shoulders of 
my victim, thrust 
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him by the legs into its depths, and lay down on | 
him to muftie his struggles while I tied the mouth | 
of the sack and crowded him into the cave. | 
There he fluttered and croaked, but the breakers | 
drowned the noises with their roar. 
By this time I had a glad light in my eyes, 
and I cast it upon the end man, who slept next 
to sleepless Bill. Bill was looking around again 
when I crept toward them, so, edging off to the 
right, I got the end man between him and me, 
and approached within six feet; but this time 
on the edge of the arch, overlooking the water. 
It was not a pleasant place to look over, either, 
and I decided not to take any chances in my 
prospective struggle with the end man. 
| There he sat, broad-shouldered and peaceful, 
| and past him I could see the squirmings of Bill’s 
| neck. So I waited an endless, breathless time. 
I had designs on Bill, and a row of sleeping 
birds behind him as well; but now I had the 
delicate task of stealing the end man away 
without alarming the others. Leaning forward, 








strength. | 


The end man was a strong bird, and as I | 


| raised him from his perch he nearly upset me. | 
| Just as I crouched back, Bill raised his head | 
Diving under the waves | and looked me intheeyes. Seeing the end man’s | her own, the girl said to herself, “It’s all over.” 
place vacant, he staggered with surprise. 
| passed the line of breakers and swam free over | 


His snaky neck craned toward me, and in one | 


| second I debated whether to let go of the end 
| man’s feet and seize Bill’s, or totake the chances 


He held | 


his wing I moved silently toward his sleeping | 


and then he tottered off the rock. The end man 


of the arch I floated up and down on the surges | shuddered in his efforts to get free, and all the | shore. 


other cormorants dropped off the rock and flitted 
into the night. 

It was after I placed the end man in a sack 
and tied its neck to the neck of the other 
sack that I suddenly discovered how cold I was, 
and how much blood was on my knees and how 
high the tide was. I suppose I worked an hour 
catching the two birds, and at the end of it I 
realized that I had to cross the arch again and 
swim ashore. 

No sooner had I reached the other base in 
safety than a great wave broke over it and nearly 
washed me off. It was the first of those series 
of three great waves which come about every 
tenth wave on the Pacific. As I drew back and 
let the other two go by, I nerved myself for the 
swim. 

When the first small wave swept in I stepped 
to the edge, the two sacks in my left hand, and 
looked down. It was about eight feet to the 
surface, and the water was milling and roaring. 
When I jumped, my wet shirt filled with air, 
but I shot deep down into the black water and 
dragged the struggling cormorants after me. 


It was dark and cold down there, but at last | 











base of the arch, for I remembered that I might | alarm the others. For a moment we stood there, | we rose, and then, swimming on my side, | 


| towed the two sacks behind me and made for 
There was a weary pull through the 
| surges, a sickening, helpless feeling as the 
| breakers caught me, and then I staggered out 
| among the rocks again, dragging my cormorants. 

My first care on reaching my clothes was to 
eut holes in the wet sacks, so that the much- 
abused birds could get air. Back on the sand 
beach I lay by a fire until morning, and then 
plodded eight miles to camp, limping and weighed 
down by the heavy birds. 

Midway on my journey, when I was half- 
asleep, the end man, desperate with the indig 
nities thrust upon him, worked his head out at 
an air-hole and stabbed me savagely in the back 
with his razor bill. 

Poor end man! He finally committed suicide 
in the park at Washington by eating a large 
number of rough stones, so that he sank low 
when he swam and did not have room enough 
to digest his fish at dinner-time. The other 
cormorants found life quite pleasant in the large 
tank, cordially fraternized with some relatives 
from Florida, and when I last saw them they 
were preening their feathers in the sun and 
craning their snaky heads just as I had seen 
them at first in the moonlight on the rocks. 
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ISS MARSHALL will see Miss Hunt- 
M ley in the office,” said Thomas, the 
elevator-boy, as he appeared opposite 

the door of Ward 3. 
Then he went on his upward way, soaring 
to St. Mary’s Ward on the floor above; and 
Agnes Huntley dropped the pillow -cases she 




























SHE FOUND HERSELF KNEELING 
MISS MARSHALL’S SIDE. 


AT 


was putting away in the linen-press, and leaned 
her forehead against the great oak door for a 
moment, steadying her whirling thoughts. 

This interview with Miss Marshall would let 
her know, within the next fifteen minutes, if she 
was accepted as a nurse, to complete her training 
in the work she had chosen. 
in the blind moment after Thomas disappeared, 
that the hopes of a lifetime were to stand trial 
in those fifteen minutes. 


and confidence alternating. 
There were ugly little memories of occasions 
when she had been hopelessly stupid ; encourag- 


ing bits of praise from one or two doctors; but | 


above them all rose the face of Miss Marshall, 
inscrutable as always. Miss Marshall never gave 
hints of her decision. A probationer could never 
know before she was summoned to the fateful 
interview in the office whether acceptance or 
rejection was to follow. 

Agnes roused herself in another instant, and 
walked down the stairs with such self-possession 
as she could muster. 

For a minute after she entered the office Miss 
Marshall went on writing at the desk, and 
Agnes could not see her face. 

But when those quiet gray eyes were lifted to 


Miss Marshall looked as she looked just before a 
capital operation. 
“You are not the kind of woman that needs 


sugar-coated preliminaries,” the elder woman | 


Slowly and deliberately I swam toward the | that Bill would not fly, or if he did, would not | said, in a tone that Agnes remembered hearing 


It seemed to her, | 


She looked back over | 
the three months of her probation with dread | 
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| only once or twice by bedsides of great suffering. 
“T am very sorry to tell you that we cannot 
accept you.” 

Agnes did not try to speak. Her hands 
| clutched the back of the chair by which she was 
| Standing, but she waited quietly while Miss 
| Marshall went on: 

“It is our rule, you know, that no rejected 
candidate ask the reason for her rejection. 
But something is due to you in this case. You 
have a right to know that you are not charged 
with wilful neglect of duty. You have worked 
hard, with every effort to be faithful. 

“Certain questions of physique and tempera- 
ment lie outside of our control,” she continued. 
“IT have watched you with unusual care, because 
I realized something of your love for the work 
and your ambition. But it is better for you 
to know at once, trusting the experience of 
another rather than your own, that in the matter 
of physical strength alone you are not qualified 
for a nurse’s life. Your health will serve you 
very well if you do not lay unnecessary strain 
upon it, in home life or in some other profession. 
But I have no right to allow you to bankrupt it 
at the outset.” 

Agnes had lifted her eyes, and watched Miss 
Marshall’s face intently while she spoke, notic- 
ing, as never before, its strength and sweetness. 
She thought with dull pain how completely Miss 
Marshall fulfilled the ideal she had set before 
herself — the life of successful ambition, of 
beautiful helpfulness. Beside that vision rose 
the image of the sleepy little town, the dull, 
stagnant life to which she must return with her 
defeat. 

“You are kind to put it on that ground, Miss 
Marshall,” she said, hopelessly. “But I know- 
1 feel—so much more than you say; and it all 
amounts to this—I am a failure.” 

“Better; then, to realize that at once than a 
year from now, when some one’s life is hanging 
on help you are not able to give,” said Miss 
Marshall, inexorably, but with a strange tender- 
ness in her face and voice. 

That tenderness broke down the reserve with 
which Agnes had meant to fence her misery. 
Suddenly, without any conscious intention of 
such undignified action, she found herself kneel- 
ing at Miss Marshall’s side, with her face buried 
in the folds of the gray dress. 

Miss Marshall did not repulse her or laugh at 
her; she laid one hand on the brown hair, and 
stroked it softly. 

“You are everything I want to be!” said 
Agnes, brokenly. “I don’t want to go away 

|from you! I don’t want to go! But I’m justa 
wretched failure.’”’ 
| “My dear,” said Miss Marshall, very gently, 
“this life of mine has grown out of a failure far 
| more serious than yours. It isn’t what I should 
| have chosen when I was your age. Perhaps you 
jare going back to the opportunities I missed. 
But you may take the word of an old doctor for 
this—there is never a failure, up to the very 
moment of death, which does not bring with 
itself a duty, a fresh responsibility. And that 
means opportunity.” 

Agnes rose after a moment, and paused at the 
door of the office. 

“My time is just up to-day, Miss Marshall,” 
she said, with some hesitation. “If you are 
willing, I should like to go home at once—it will 
be so much easier for me. [I can leave on the 
one o’clock train.” 

“Very well, if you choose,”’ Miss Marshall 
answered. She came a step nearer, holding out 
her hand; and Agnes, moved by a sudden 
impulse, did what no other girl in the hospit<! 
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had ever ventured to do. She bent and kissed 
the border of Miss Marshall’s cap and the gray 
hair beneath it. 

The nurses were very kind when she went 
up-stairs to say good-by. She had been popular 
with most of them, and they were sorry to lose 
her. But there was no time for long condolences, 
and none of them could be spared to go with her 
to the station. 

A drizzling rain was falling as her train pulled 
out. She looked from her window over a 
landscape full of the commonplace and the 
discouraging—unkempt cottages and ragged fields 
on the edge of the city. 

Very different was the quiet country town to 
which she was going; but the dull misery in her 
heart grew sharper as she thought of it. Togo 
back to emptiness of days, aimlessness of life! 
To say good-by forever to the hope she had 
cherished for years ! 

A baby across the aisle cried with renewed 
persistence, and she roused herself to notice it. 
She had always had a “knack” with babies, and 
the last month of her probation had been spent 
in the infants’ ward. 

This baby, helpless in the helplessness of his 
pale little mother, soon fixed his gaze upon 
Agnes and enunciated a fresh appeal, stretching 
out his hands. She laughed, and took him in 
her arms, while the mother sank back with a 
sigh of relief. 

“I’m all worn out, miss. Yes, he’s my first, 
and I’m not very handy; and I’m always car- 
sick.” 

“T think I have something here that will help 
you,” said Agnes, eagerly. “It always helps me. 
‘There—let it dissolve in your mouth. Now lean 
your head back and shut your eyes. I’ll attend 
to this young man.” 

In twenty minutes the baby was sleeping 
quietly, and the mother looked up, refreshed and 
grateful. 

““You’re the kind of young lady that’s born to 
help folks, I guess,” she said, as she left the 
train. “You’ll be making some home a happy 
place.”’ 

Agnes laughed again, but a littlesadly. Years 
before she had thought this ready helpfulness 
was part of her call to work. Did it only mean 
“filling up the chinks,” after all? But, upon 
reflection, there were unnumbered chinks of 
human need to be filled in this world! 

Her father met her at the little country station 
—slightly alarmed at her telegram, anxious to be 
sympathetic over her disappointment, but quite 
unable to conceal his delight at having her at 
home again. 

‘Your cough is worse,” she said, reproachfully, 
as they drove home in the rain. 

“A little,’ he acknowledged. “It’s this raw 





weather. And somehow I haven’t been feeling 
quite so strong lately. Viola tries hard, 
but she’s only a young girl; and the 
new cook doesn’t understand my dys- 
pepsia. Didn’t I write you that Bridget 
was married last month? You see, 
dear, I haven’t had anybody to take 
care of me since you left.” 

‘*1’ll make some broth for your supper 
myself,” said Agnes, laying her cheek 
on her father’s shoulder. “ And- I 
know just what to do with that 
cough.” 

How she blessed the course of dry 
lectures on bronchitis, and the days she 
had been allowed to help in the diet- 
kitchen ! 

“Her health was good enough for 
home life,”” Miss Marshall had said. 
How had she ever imagined that there 
could be a lack of duty and opportunity 
in her motherless home? And the little 
woman on the train—was not “keeping 
some one’s home happy” a career large 
enough for any girl? 

“Robert Carr is back,’’ her father said, 
suddenly, flicking the whip over gray 
Mollie’s tail. ‘“He’s finished his med- 
ical course and hung out his shingle. 
A fine fellow !” 

The color came in Agnes’s cheeks, 
and she turned her face away. She 
asked herself, in sudden bewilderment, 
whether she had been really forgetting 
Robert in the pressure of ambition and 
disappointment. 

‘A fine fellow!” her father repeated. 
“Does me good to hear him speak. I 
wish you had a brother like that, 
Agnes; I’d like to have him in the 
house all the time.” 

This remark made Agnes laugh out- 
right—and this time the langh was not 
sad. 

That evening, when the tea - things 
had been cleared away and the firelight 
shone out brightly over the hearth, Viola | 
brought a book to her sister for help. | 

“You don’t know how good it is to have you 
home again, Agnes! This algebra has been 
worrying me dreadfully; but that’s nothing to 
the other worries.” 

Agnes kept the pencil in her hand a moment 
after Viola’s problem was solved. She glanced at 
her father, reclining peacefully in his armchair, 
his cough already soothed; at Viola’s happy 
face ; at the room, many degrees cozier and neater 
since she had entered it; at a little note from 
Robert, which lay on the table beside her. 
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Slowly, with a smile dimpling her lips, she 
drew a sheet of paper toward her and wrote: 
“1 Failure = x Opportunities.” 


Agnes crumpled the bit of paper in her hand 
and threw it into the grate. 
“Just an equation [ have been studying to-day,” 


“What are you writing, dear?”’ asked Viola. | she said, with a gay little laugh. 








Wie should you think of a President with 
a scepter all of gold? What should you 
say if you heard that the Speaker of the 

House of Representatives had solemnly put a 

searlet cloak adorned with white weasels’ tails 

over the shoulders of the President of the United 

States after his election to that high office? 

Would you not say, ‘““My, what next?” 

Well, this is very much what a great many 
good people did say when they heard that 
Oliver Cromwell had been walking in procession, 
with heralds and officers and soldiers all around 
and before and behind him, from the English 
House of Representatives down into Westminster 
Hall, there to be proclaimed Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth. 

There was a great lord, the Earl of Warwick, 
walking before him, holding a “sword of state,” 
with the point upright. And when the Protector 
reached the magnificent old hall, which was 
crowded with people, there was a big chair 












placed in the center of the platform, which is 





THE CORONATION ‘CHAIR. 


reached from the body of the hall by a broad | 
flight of steps. 

Thus raised above the people, Cromwell took 
his seat on this throne, and the Speaker of the | 
House of Commons placed on his shoulders a| 
magnificent mantle of royal purple, trimmed 
with ermine—that is, with white weasels’ tails ; 
and then Cromwell took into his hand a golden 
scepter, the sign and symbol of government, and | 
repeated the oath and made the speech required 
of a sovereign. 








called the silver-gilt mace which lies on the table 
of the Commons, in token of the power possessed 
by the people’s representatives. 

When the English, after due experience, 
recalled their king, who was not to govern, but 
only to reign with the consent of Parliament, 
the crowns had all been melted down, although 
some of them were most interesting old specimens 
of ancient goldsmith’s work. 'There were crowns 
of the Saxon‘and Norman kings, and although 
all these brought to mind the greatness of Eng- 
land, they were melted down in order that no 
king should be crowned again. 


The ‘* Stone of Destiny.’’ 


F course this did not stop the coronations, 
for crowns can be made any day, although 
they cannot bear with them the memories 

that make them precious. So it was a pity that 

the old golden circlets and coronets that had bound 
the brows of illustrious warriors and monarchs 
were destroyed. 

The ancient Scottish and Irish proph- 
ecy declared that where the famous 
“Stone of Destiny’’—now preserved in 
Westminster Abbey—should be, there 
would the Scottish race rule, and so it 
has been ever since that stone of wonder 
was brought by the old Scots or Irish 
colonists to Scotland. 

What a good master of ceremonies 
that old stone would be if magic could 
change it intoa man! It must have 
seen more court ceremonies than any 
rock in existence. How it must laugh 
at all the changes in the forms of the 
ceremonies, and how much warmer it 
must have been when an altar of the 
Druids than now as a seat of kings, 
who use it only on an average every 
twenty-five years! When it seesa new 
sovereign it must say at once, “How 
do you do?” and “Good-by!” to him, 
for it will never again see that king 
alive. 

When the king is crowned, all the 
peers put on their coronets. If all the 
sovereign American citizens put on 
their coronets at the same moment with 
their brothers of England, what a 
“boom” in gold hats there would be! 
But coronets are too heavy for hot 
rooms, and are put on only for a 
moment, and then taken off. 

All the ancestors of those who read 
this article had fathers in the Old World 
who knew all about coronations, even if 
they had not seen one. The Germans 
and French and British and Dutch 
and Italians all had kings who were 
crowned. 

Probably the first crown was only a 
golden fillet or circlet, somewhat more 
rich than those which were commonly 
worn by men to keep their hair in order. 
The Romans put spikes like gold willow 
leaves turned upward all round the circlet of 
gold. And from that time crowns were made of 
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many fashions as regards the ornament above | 


the fillet or circlet or original gold band. 
Theso-called iron crown of Lombardy remained 
a broad fillet of worked gold, with a very narrow 
wire of iron, unseen unless pointed out. This 
wire was said to have been made of nails from 
the Cross. The crown is really a paneled or 
faceted circlet. Each nation prided itself on 
putting fine stones in its crown, which was hard 








Kings arealso subjected toa terribly wearisome 
series of acceptances of “services.” In olden 
days many vassals, for good deeds done, obtained 
a right to display the king’s gratitude to them- 
selves. Thus the Duke of Argyll, as master of 
the king’s household in Scotland, has a right to 
present to him at the banquet which follows 
the coronation a cup of gold, out of which the 
king drinks. 

The representatives of an English manor have 
the right to put their biscuits or wafers before 
him; another claimant to this species of honor 
for past honorable service in war has the right 
to hold a towel for the king when he wipes his 
hands at the dinner; another gives him three 
cups made from the wood of a maple. 

These are only samples of such rights. At the 
feast in Westminster Hall at the coronation of 
George IV. the more dramatic right of the 
Dymoke family to act as champions of the mon- 
arch was claimed and fulfilled. Clad in complete 
plate mail, with plumes floating from a vizored 
helmet, the challenger on horseback darkened 
the doorway as he rode in, accompanied by the 
great Duke of Wellington and another peer. 

The warrior rode up to a space kept open 
before the dais or raised platform of stone 
whereon the king was seated, and casting down 
his steel gauntlet, three times challenged to battle 
any one disputing the royal right to rule. As 
no one took up the gauntlet, a herald returned 
it to the knight each time after a pause, and 
when for the third time it came back to Dymoke’s 
hand, the king drank to him from a gold cup 
which was afterward given to the knight. 

The great solemnity of a coronation is in the 
religious service held where the vast Abbey 
Church of Edward the Confessor rears its twin 
square towers a hundred yards behind West- 
minster Hall and the modern Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

When the coronation, the greatest of all civic 
ceremonies, is blended with the religious service 
which consecrates a sovereig-~’. life to the welfare 
of the nation, and the dim spaces under the 
groining and roof traceries of the “Confessor’s 
church” are banked with scarlet-covered galleries 
and seats filled with a multitude of people, there 
is no one who is not moved by the gorgeous 
and solemn spectacle, 

The prayers of a mighty nation ascend from 
all that ordered pomp and state. These prayers 
to God for the continuance of the blessings He 
has granted; for the free use of the rights of 
citizens, strong in their loyalty to kings who are 
themselves loyal to the people’s laws, form the 
consecration of the monarch. 

Look at these ceremonies, each a “living 
tradition” reminding men of a history which has 
made and stamped itself into the life of the 
English-speaking world. 

In the coronation procession of nobles, com- 
moners and officers of state, St. Edward’s staff 
is borne by one of the leading peers. Others 
carry on a cushion the spurs, the ancient emblem 
of knighthood, then the scepter with the cross, 
both of gold and studded with gems; fourth, 
the sword, emblem of temporal justice; fifth, 
the pointed sword, denoting spiritual justice ; 
sixth, the sword of mercy, or, as it is called, the 
curtana; seventh, the sword of state; eighth, 
the scepter with the dove; ninth, the orb, a 
globe of gold with gems in bands across it ; tenth, 
St. Edward’s crown; eleventh, the patina, 
a piece of silver plate used for the communion ; 
twelfth, the chalice of gold; thirteenth, the Bible. 

But before all these walks the king’s herb 
woman, with her fourteen maids, strewing the 
way with herbs. Then the heralds, and all 
persons who have any right to appear about 
the person of the king, in an ordered medley of 
gold and crimson and scarlet and blue, in robes 
or in bright uniforms, pass into the sunshine, and 
entering the doors of the church, fill the shades 
with subdued color, while the cheering of the 
crowds outside continues, until hushed by 
the knowledge that within the religious cere- 
monies are about to begin. 


When the King Comes to His Throne. 


\ S the winding of the colored stream is 
f frittered away by the filing off to their 
==S seats of the persons composing it, the 
choir in the organ-gallery athwart the chancel 
bursts into the song, “I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 

The peers and peeresses are soon seated on 
each side of the coronation chair. The mass 
of the clergy, robed in purple, gold and white 
and black, with scarlet hoods falling on their 
backs, await the king’s entry in the middle of 
the nave. 

The Knights of the Order of Chivalry are now 
marshaled to their places, and the standards are 
grouped in one place, where their bearers take 
their places beneath them. 

The barons of the Cinque Ports—the five 
old Norman harbor towns, Hastings, Romney, 
Hythe, Dover and Sandwich—wait at the en- 
trance of the choir, bearing with them the canopy 
of state, which they have a right to hold over the 
king as he advances. 

Then the king himself, who has outside received 
the loud acclaims of his people, passes up the 
ranks of soldiers and statesmen and dignitaries 
to his seat. Two bishops stand on each side of 





But Cromwell found that his friends had had |on the kings, for they had to wear an ever-| him, the noblemen bearing the four swords 


enough of such “baubles,” as he himself had once | 


increasing load of stonework on their heads, 


|to his right hand, and the others who hold 
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high office in the court being grouped around 
him. 

Thus for a while all stand but the king, who, 
having knelt and prayed, thereafter remains 
seated while the anthem is sung. Then the 
Archbishop of Canterbury repeats, turning to 
east and west and south and north, what is called 
“the recognition”—an acknowledgment that the 
king reigns within his realm; and the people 
say each time, “God save King Edward!” while 
at the last repetition the trumpets sound and 
the drums are beaten’in a long, resounding roll. 


Taking the Coronation Oath. 


HE Bible and the sacred vessels are now 
placed on the altar, in front of which a 
cushion and cloth of state are placed for 

the king to kneel on. The king rises, and with the 
clergy goes to the altar to present his offering, 
an altar-cloth of gold. Then the state officers 
get an ingot of pure gold ready and pass it to 
the king, who, still kneeling, gives it to the 
archbishop, who places it in a gold basin called 
the oblation dish. 

“OQ God, Who dwellest in the high and holy 
place,” is the prayer now said. The king rises 
and reseats himself, and the service proceeds, a 
sermon being preached. The king listens to this 
from another seat, while the sword-bearers and 
great officers stand on each side of him and behind 
him. 

Then is the oath administered to the king. Up 
to this time, although a year of his reign has 
passed, he has taken no oath except one taken 
on the day after his accession, when he swore 
to keep the Church of Scotland’s faith the estab- 
lished religion in that kingdom, and made a 
general declaration to reign by constitutional 
law. ‘There was also the declaration at the 
opening of Parliament that he rules as a 
Protestant. 

But now the coronation oath itself is solemnly 
pledged, and the king, standing with uncovered 
head at the altar, and then kneeling on the steps 
with his hand on the Bible, swears to reign, 
keeping to the religion which is known as the 
Protestant reformed faith of the Church of 
England. Rising, he signs the oath, which has 
been written out for the purpose, and the choir 
— “Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 

And lighten with celestial fire.” 


Then comes the strange observance of the 
anointing. The king lays aside his crimson 
robes and takes off his cap of state, which 
are carried by the appointed officers into St. 
Edward’s Chapel. The coronation chair, which 
is known as St. Edward’s chair, and contains 
the “Stone of Destiny,” having been placed in 
front of the altar, his majesty takes his seat. 
Four Knights of the Garter hold over his head 
a canopy of cloth of gold, and the Dean of West- 
minster pours from a vessel called the ampulla 
some of the scented oil with a gold spoon. With 
this the archbishop anoints the king, pouring a few 
drops on his head, a little on his hands, making 
the motion in the form of a cross, when the 
sovereign kneels and is blessed by the archbishop 
with uplifted hand. 

Then to the dean is given the supernica of 
cloth of gold, a kind of mantle which is placed 
over the shoulders of the anointed king, who, 
when thus arrayed, is girt with a sword. The 
spurs are next placed, for a moment only, on 
the monarch’s heels. 

Then, in token of all power being derived from 
God, a curious ceremony takes place. The sword 
of state is handed to the Lord Chamberlain, who 
in turn delivers another in a purple Velvet scab- 
bard to the Archbishop of Canterbury as repre- 
senting the church. 

He goes to the communion table or altar and 
lays it there, reciting the prayer, “Hear our 
prayers, O Lord, we beseech Thee, and so direct 
and support Thy servant, the king, who is now 
to be girt with this sword.” The archbishop, 
accompanied by the other bishops, then gives 
the sword to the king, who, taking it in his 
right hand and standing up, is girded therewith, 
that he may unfasten it and lay it himself on the 
altar. 

But this is not the end of the adventures of the 
sword. It is “redeemed” for one hundred shil- 
lings,—of course a mere form,—and carried by 
the nobleman who thus purchases it in semblance 
for the remainder of the ceremony. So even the 
oldest of the ancient usages are preserved, for 
this one dates from the early British days, when 
a Sword was too valuable a thing to leave to the 
churchmen, who could hardly make use of it. 


The Final Ceremony. 


Te fatigues of the monarch are by no 
L means over, for besides the supernica, he 
em is now, for a moment, at least, made to 
wear the dalmatic robe of cloth of gold and “the 
armil’”’—the bracelet or girdle for the arm. The 
Celtic heroes wore such an armlet to protect the 
inside of the elbow from sword-cuts. 

The orb, a globe of gold ringed with gems 
and surmounted by a cross, is then placed in 
the right hand of his majesty, and a ruby ring 
'8 put on his fourth finger. Then theorb is taken 
by the Lord Chamberlain, and the king has the 
two scepters put into his hands ; the scepter with 
the cross into his right, and that with the dove 
into his left. Then comes the event to which 
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all this is prelude and anticipation only: namely, 
the crowning itself. 

The archbishop, standing before the altar and 
having St. Edward’s crown before him, takes 
it with his hand and blesses it with a prayer 
beginning, “O God, Who crownest Thy loving 
servants with mercy ;” then the group of clergy 
approaches the king, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury places the crown on his head. The 
trumpets sound grandly and sonorously through 
the lofty pointed archways, and ring their 
triumphant notes up to the groined roof of stone. 

Without, the sound of cannon reverberates 
and the people cheer, and within, the powerful 
choir, assisted by the organ, takes up the 
anthem, “The king shall rejoice in Thy strength.” 

The peers have all put on their coronets; the 
glitter of yet more gold flickers through the colored 
masses of those assembled under the pillars of 
gray stone. 

The Bible is now given to the king as his most 
precious possession, the last and best; and he, 
after the benediction has been given, is led to 
the royal throne. The people in the church 





acclaim the act, and all those who have the right 


‘personally to pay homage file up to the monarch, 


and bending the knee, do homage to him as the 
embodiment of the power of the state, and 
the living symbol of the majesty of the people’s 
will and government. 

The peers kiss his cheek, and this is in token 
of their being in law “cousins” of the king. “To 
my right trusty and beloved cousin” is the phrase 
used in old documents when a peer of high rank 
is addressed by the monarch. 

And as the king is kin to the peers, so are the 
peers kin to the people, from whom every year 
men are chosen to be members of the House of 
Lords. 

Ifa French soldier carries a marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack, as we are told he does, meaning 
by this that he may win the highest army rank, 
so does every laboring man in Britain, if he be 
young and enterprising, carry. in his pocket the 
coronet of a peer. 

For both kings and presidents the real crown 
is the love of the people ; the real anointing is the 
love of God; the real scepter is the respect of 
those of their day ; the real orb of empire is the 
verdict of history on their life and times. 
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HEN the Territory of Oklahoma was 

opened to settlement in April, 1889, 

Henry MeNeill of Kansas was one of 
the thousands who joined in the race for a claim. 
More fortunate than some, he secured a choice 
bit of land, and joyfully set to work to build his 
dugout. 

That necessary labor done, the question arose 
where he should conceal his provisions and other 
belongings while he 
took the unavoidable 
trip to the land-office, 
to get his “papers.” 

Neighbors, in the 
usual sense, he had 
none, the nearest set- 
tler being almost a 
mile away. The re- 
gion was infested with 
straggling despera- 
does,—claim-jumpers, 
gamblers, horse- 
thieves,—and to leave 
his property exposed 
would be to invite any 
rascal to take it. 

MeNeill dug a sort 
of cave behind his sod 
house, making the pit 
deep enough so that 
some time in the fu- 
ture he could connect 
it with his cellar. In 
this hole he placed his 
few household goods. 
Then he boarded over 
the top, covered the 
boards with sod and 
brush, and started 
away feeling sure that 
all would be safe. 

MeNeill was but 
one of many settlers 
with claims to file, 
and it was three days 
before he received his 
papers. Then, happy in their possession, he | 
hurried back to his new house—only to find that | 
it was occupied by two rough-looking men who | 
eyed him in a way that promised anything but a | 
friendly reception. 

Now McNeill was a Scotchman, and cautious, | 
and he began by asking mildly if they knew 
where there was any vacant land in the neighbor- 
hood. They did not. But they volunteered the | 
information that, finding this place deserted, and | 
being told that the man who made the improve- 
ments had got discouraged and abandoned the 
claim, they had taken it up. 

Were they claim-jumpers, or honest men who | 
had been misled? McNeill resolved to give them | 
the benefit of the doubt. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I built this house and 
made these improvements. This is my claim. 
I have not abandoned it, and never thought of 
doing so.” 

The two men stared at him for a moment in 
silence. Then one of them laughed contemptu- 
ously. 

“That won’t go down, young feller!’’ he cried. 
“T don’t believe you ever saw this claim ’fore 
to-day. And if you did, ’twas ’bandoned clear 
enough—no grub or tools in sight, to show that 
whoever’d been here meant ever to come back. 
Anyway, folks round about tell me the feller | 
that was here wasa ‘sooner,’ come into the | 
country before the gov’ment give the word, and | 
if he hadn’t got out the military would ’a’ ran | 
him out.” 

“But,” McNeill protested, “I can prove that I 
am the rightful owner. See, here is my receipt | 
from the land-office, and it describes this claim: | 
*The S. W. % See. 17’” — 

Here one of the intruders reached for the | 
paper in MeNeill’s hand, as if to examine it; | 
but no sooner had he secured possession than he 
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CLAIM. I HAVE NOI ~ \ 
ABANDONED IT.’’ 


threw it toward the other end of the room. In 
the next instant he leveled a revolver at the 
young man’s head. 

“Now you travel, sonny,”’ the rascal roared, 


| “and don’t you ever set foot on this claim again, 


unless you want the sun to shine clean through 
ye bed 


MeNeill travelled; there was nothing else for | 


him to do. But there was a gleam in his eyes 
which suggested that the matter would not end 
there. 

Naturally he went for help first to the men 
who had taken up adjoining claims. They 
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sometimes straitened for breath, before he felt 
sure he was almost through the wall. 

Then he took out his knife. Piece by piece, 
bit by bit, he shaved away the earth. Suddenly 
his blade penetrated the thin partition. He had 
come out as he had planned, directly under the 
bed. He could hear the deep breathing of his 
enemies as they slept. 

It was no part of McNeill’s design to assault 
the “jumpers,” although he believed they would 
not hesitate to kill him. He hoped to dispossess 
them by strategy. He must wait patiently for 
an opening. 

Hardly daring to stretch a muscle now that he 
was so near, afraid to doze, lest he might dream 
and cry out, McNeill placed himself as restfully 
as he could, and prayed for the long night to 
wear away. 

At last he heard sounds that told him the 
claim-jumpers were astir. One prepared break- 
fast, the other guarded the door. McNeill in his 
hiding-place listened intently. 

“Wonder if we’re goin’ to be bothered to-day 
with the youngster as claimed this yer place?” 
one of them growled. ‘‘We’d ought to be a-movin’ 
that ar team we picked up as soon’s we can. 
If the feller that used to own it should come 
along jest now, lookin’ for his hosses, he’d be 
mighty apt to find ’em.” 

“That’s so,” responded the other. “Guess 
you’d better take the hosses and slope for the 
Panhandle to-day, hadn’t ye? If the little ten- 
derfoot does come back, I can 
manage him. Sorry I didn’t fix 
him yesterday, when I had the 
chance.”’ 

Well, MeNeill reflected, if it 
must be “kill or be killed,” he 
knew which would suit him the 
better. 

“Hadn’t we ought to be goin’ 
up the draw to water them ar 
hosses before anybody does get 
around?” one of the ruffians 
said, presently. 

*Reckon we had. I’m ready.” 

“Better take the Winchester ?”’ 

“Oh, I guess not. It’s kind 
of onhandy, and we ain’t likely 
to be bothered by anybody so 
early in the mornin’. Buckle 
on your six-shooter; that’ll be 
enough.”’ 

As the sound of their footsteps 
died away, McNeill jumped for 
his spade. With the desperate 
energy of an honest man who 
fights for his own, he drove at 
the thin crust of earth overhead. 
Down it fell; up he clambered 
into the dugout. 

He ran for the Winchester. 
Then on second thought he laid 
it aside and took up his shotgun, 
the surer weapon at close range. 
Swinging the door almost shut, 
but leaving a crack through 
which to watch the approach, 
he waited expectantly. 

Twenty minutes later the 
claim-jumpers came back. They 
had started an argument while 
they had been gone. That was 
the only thing in their minds. 
Wrangling violently about the 
price they should ask for the 
stolen horses, they approached 
the dugout. 

Then suddenly, in their very 
faces, the door flew open, they looked down 
the barrels of a shotgun, and heard a stern voice 
say: 

“Throw up your hands—quick !”’ 

Only an instant of hesitation—a glance at 
the face of the speaker—and four brown hands 
went high in the air. 

“Now, about face! March! Side by side—~ 
six feet apart, there! Gang as I tell ye, an’ 
dinna stop nor look back, gin ye wad keep whole 
9 

Thus commanded McNeill, in his excitement 
dropping into the speech most familiar to his 


sympathized with him, yet they would not inter- | boyhood. And it was in the same tongue that 


fere. Their advice was that McNeill should 
begin legal proceedings to expel the intruders. | 


the young man responded when, after they had 
covered half a mile, the rascals complained of the 


But the young man objected that that would | fatigue of holding up their hands so long, and 


take time, and he wanted to be at work on his 
claim, since the season for planting would svon | 
be past. 

Finally, ending the wearisome and fruitless 
argument, McNeill resolved to try to regain 
possession single-handed. 

He borrowed a spade and a shotgun from the 
nearest neighbor, and after darkness had fallen 


crept cautiously up the “draw” or ravine that | 
| crossed his claim. 
way to the pile of brush that marked the 


Undetected, he made his 


entrance to his underground storeroom, and 
cautiously removing some of the sods and boards, 
| dropped down into the hole. 


But he did not dare to begin at once to dig. | 


Not until he thought the rascals must be asleep 
did he start to burrow through the three or four 
feet of earth between his hiding-place and the 
room beyond. 

Very slowly he worked, feeling with his hands 
for any stone that might fall and betray him, 
and laying each carefully down. Hours he 
toiled, it seemed, much cramped for space and 


| them on anither mon’s gear! 


| the shotgun. 
| offended if any one should call him a sentimental 
| man ; but he never allows the tool and the weapon 


| begged most piteously to be allowed to let them 
down to rest. 

“Ye can clasp them atop your heids an’ ye’ll 
do weel eneuch,” McNeill said, grimly. “Long 
will they rest, I’m thinkin’, or e’er again ye lay 

The young man was a true prophet. When 
he and his next neighbor had disarmed and tied 
the desperadoes and taken them to Guthrie, it 
proved that they were “wanted”’ not only for the 
theft of the horses they had hidden in the ravine, 
but for various crimes committed in Kansas. 
In the Kansas penitentiary they remain to this 
day. 

Thus well rid of the claim-jumpers, McNeill 
took part of the reward the State of Kansas paid 
for their capture, and—bought the spade and 
The rich farmer would be deeply 


to be mishandled, and I have a notion that if his 
handsome house caught fire he would save the 
spade and the shotgun first. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Some person is curious to know the cause of a 

recent mud-shower in New Jersey, New 
York and Connecticut. That is easy. Such 
showers are common whenever political discus- 
sion gets warm, whatever the time of year. 
How else could the candidates for office get so 
much mud spattered over them ? 
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ne keep up your French?” repeated the old 
teacher, whose favorite pupil was lamenting 
that, since graduation, she found no time to 
study. “Well, to read ten minutes a day is not 
much—but ten minutes every day is much.” 
The trouble with those of us who accomplish 
little is that we dwell upon “ten minutes” instead 
of emphasizing “every day.” 
writer who has watched the outcome of offers 
to educational institutions of large sums of 
money conditional on the raising of a similar sum 
from other sources, says that in every case which 
has come under his observation, the school or 
college in question has succeeded in fulfilling the 
conditions. The great merit of the system is that 
it awakens a general interest on the part of 
teachers and alumni, and discovers friends and 
benefactors whose good-will might not otherwise 
be directed to such practical manifestation. 


ne of the most romantic events in this 
generation was the return to Cuba last 
month of Tomas Estrada Palma. He left the 
island a prisoner in chains twenty-five years ago, 
paying the penalty of resistance to Spanish 
misrule. When his fellow countrymen set up a 
republic with the assistance of the United States 
they chose him for their first president, knowing 
that although an exile for a quarter of a century 
he continued loyal to the home of his youth. He 
has gone back as the elected chief magistrate of 
the island from which he was expelled. 
 ppesenges of temperance will hail with satisfaction 
the arnendment to the pending army bill by 
which one million dollars is appropriated for the 
maintenance of exchange stores, reading-rooms 
and gymnasiums at military posts, wherever these 
facilities were afforded under the canteen system, 
and wherever else the War Department may see 
fit to establish them. The cordial support which 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and 
the National Anti-Saloon League have given 
to the amendment is a sufficient answer to the 
charge that these two organizations are indif- 
ferent to the social needs of the soldier. 
7 extraordinary influence of the Empress 
Dowager of China over affairs of state is not 
unparalleled in the far East. In Korea the 
present emperor and his predecessor were both 
chosen by the Queen Dowager Cho. Chul- 
Chong was a lad of nineteen, plowing in the 
fields, when the great lords came to hail him as 
king. Thirteen years later little Ka-Dong, the 
present emperor, who reigns under the name of 
Yi Heui, was flying a kite in his father’s yard 
when he was summoned to an undreamed -of 
throne. A few years ago the reigning queen 
was assassinated just as she was becoming 
. intensely interested, through her American 
woman physician, in Western principles and the 
Christian religion. 


difference over a differential has been the 

recent experience of Congress in dealing 
with the Cuban question. In the language of 
tariff discussion, a differential is the amount of 
duty imposed on a finished product in excess 
of that which the manufacturer, or finisher, had 
to pay on the raw material entering into it. For 
example, suppose it took a gallon and a half of 
crude petroleum to make a gallon of refined 
kerosene. Then if the duty on the raw material 
were ten cents a gallon, and that on the refined 
oil were twenty cents a gallon, the refiner’s 
differential would be five cents. Substitute the 
sugar -refining company for the oil-refiner, and 
you have the terms of the present controversy. 


he superintendent of a seamen’s mission says 
that one of his young sailors who had signed 
the pledge and wore the white ribbon had to 
enter a hospital later on. The physician pre- 
scribed brandy, but when he saw the ribbon he 
changed the medicine, saying, “I can give you 
something that will take the place of it; I never 
mean to do anything that will rouse a dormant 
appetite if I can help it.’”” Such an emblem, like 
the badges of certain organizations, is a .positive 
safeguard. “ You’ll often be laughed at after 
you put on this uniform,” said General Booth 
on one occasion to a company of the Salvation 
Army, “but you’ll not so often be tempted. 
All the devils run from a soldier that shows his 
colors.”’ ad 
| gyre. — rivalries do not always end so 
pleasantly or with such credit to both parties 
as did the recent sale in New York, the sequel 
to which is that the Metropolitan Art Museum 
becomes the owner of Rubens’s painting of “The 
Holy Family,” which is said to be the most 
notable painting ever offered.at a public sale. 
Two men bid for it. One, who desired to present 
the picture to the Metropolitan Museum, offered 
forty-nine thousand dollars, but the picture went 
to his rival on a bid of fifty thousand. It then 
developed that the purchaser wished to give the 
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painting to a museum in the West. The two 
men got together and talked the matter over, and 
the conference ended in an agreement on the part 
of the purchaser to allow the other bidder to have 
the painting for the sum he had paid, in order 
that it might go to the Metropolitan Museum. 
It ought to be a matter for rejoicing that such a 
noble picture is to be forever a possession of the 
American people. 


THE HEART’S RICHES. 


The intellect is finite, but the affections 
Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted. 
Longfellow. 
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THE PHILIPPINES. 


ight does not break upon the Philippine ques- 

r tion. Fresh difficulties arise as old ones 

are overcome. The opposition to American 
sovereignty which is associated with the name of 
Aguinaldo cores to an end, and just as the last 
Tagalog general surrenders, a new insurrection 
is started among the hitherto peaceable Moham- 
medan Moros. 

The commission which governs the islands 
establishes civil government, and does its best to 
pacify the natives by showing them that the 
Americans wish them well, and purpose giving 
them a large measure of self-government. But 
the country learns, with horror and indignation, 
that the generous intention is thwarted and 
nullified by the brutal acts of a few army officers, 
who administer the “water cure” and commit 
other outrageous acts of indignity upon natives. 
Such lawless torture is undoubtedly rare; but 
although there were only one case unpunished, 
the American name is 

Whether the policy of the national administra- 
tion or that of the opposition be adopted, the 
United States will be held responsible at the bar 
of history for the ultimate fate of these islands. 
Moreover, the people of this country will be 
responsible for it at the bar of their own con- 
sciences. We cannot rid ourselves of accounta- 
bility by withdrawing ; we cannot excuse excess 
and outrage by pleading the character of the 
people with whom we have to deal. _ 

One lesson only stands out clearly from the 
gloom and uncertainty of the situation in the 
archipelago. The provisional system has lasted 
too long. The doubt as to American purposes 
and permanent methods has been injurious to 
the Filipinos and injurious to ourselves. There 
should be a settled* policy and a definite under- 
standing with these poor people whom the mis- 
fortunes of war have made dependent upon our 
inexperienced judgment, and upon the caprices 
of political partizanship. All the people, without 
exception, wish to do what is best for them. 
Alas, that we cannot agree what is best! 
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FASHION IN GAMES. 


ne of the mysteries which no school of 

philosophy has solved is the relationship 

between mud and marbles. No sooner 

have the spring rains converted the surface of 

the earth into a glutinous paste than every boy 

feels an instinctive longing to kneel on the side- 
walk with his knuckles on the ground. 

There seems to be no logical reason why 
marbles should invariably appear in the spring 
or tops in the autumn, nor why a whole juvenile 
community should be smitten with the pea- 
shooter epidemic at a particular season, yet the 
phenomenon is as familiar as sunrise. 

Annual rotation, however, is but one phase of 
the constantly changing fashion in games. It 
bears, perhaps, some such relationship to the 
whole as the daily spin of the earth on her axis 
bears to her annual journey round the sun. 
Croquet, archery, tennis and golf rise, climb to 
the zenith of popular favor and dip to their 
setting ; yet their decline is only temporary. 

The interest in archery which reached its 
height twenty years ago was but the recurrence 
of an earlier wave of popularity, and another 
wave is already in sight. The tide of tennis 
rose to its flood, ebbed, turned, and now is rising 
again, both in England and America. The 
literature of golf is almost as entertaining—and 
nearly as extensive—as the links, and abounds 
in tales of the giants who played the game hun- 
dreds of years ago. Croquet, too, has been but 
in an eclipse from which it is even now emerging ; 
and as for ping-pong, the new star of the athletic 
firmament, its orbit will doubtless be mapped in 
time. 

In one way, at least, the changes in the fashion 
of amusements are an advantage. Each sport 
appeals especially to a certain number of people, 
and no sport which becomes really popular ever 
goes wholly out. Each leaves its residuum of 
devotees, and so the aggregate number of those 
who take some form of outdoor exercise is 
increased. 
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CANALS. 


fter years of indifference, public attention 

is again turning to water highways. 

The Romans connected the various parts 

of their dominions by roads, so that the legions 
could move more quickly from one province to 
another. In these days commercial rather than 
military necessity forces improvement of the 
highways; and it was commercial necessity 





which developed the canal, and then the railway, 
and is now turning to the canal again. 

The celebration next year of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the beginning of work on the Sault 
Sainte Marie Canal, for which arrangements are 
now making, would not have been undertaken 
if the usefulness of artificial waterways had 
ceased. This is so far from being the case that 
it is only within a year or two that the last link 
connecting the Great Lakes with the ocean was 
completed around the St. Lawrence rapids, 
because it seemed to be proved that seagoing 
craft can profitably be loaded at lake ports. 

In the Old World canals have had greater 
popularity than here. There are more than three 
thousand miles of them in France; the most 
noted canal, constructed by Louis XIV., saves 
a sea voyage of two thousand miles by connecting 
the Atlantic with the Mediterranean. A canal 
map of England looks much like a railway map 
of an American State, for more than three thou- 
sand miles of inland waterways have been dug 
in that part of Great Britain. Much business is 
still done on the English and French canals. 

It remains to be seen whether the isthmian 
canal discussion, the enlargement of the Erie 
Canal, on which New York has decided, and 
the Sault Sainte Marie celebration will create 
canal sentiment strong enough to induce capital- 
ists to dig a ditch across Cape Cod, or to connect 
Lake Erie with Pittsburg by a waterway. 
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ESSENTIALS. 


The deed, in the doing it, reaches its aim ; 
The fact has a value apart from the fame. 
Robert Bulwer. 
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NEW FROM OLD. 


pring house-cleaning would be robbed of 
S many of its terrors were there no attic 
where is stored that dreary accumulation 
enough to keep. 
The modern housekeeper has painfully un- 
learned some of the lessons in thrift inculcated 


wardrobe, But gown, hat or shoes, unless some 
one is actually suffering for them, are too often 
packed away in the vain hope of getting a little 
more wear out of them. ‘There they stay to 
collect moths and burden the housekeeper’s 
judgment and conscience. 

A city mission in Boston and a church in a 
manufacturing city have recently contrived a 
plan for relieving this situation, and for making 
the best of what would otherwise be lost. The 
mission provides stout canvas bags, holding a 
bushel, which are properly tagged and left at 
private houses with a card of explanation. Into 
them may go almost any article of household 

, hats, shoes, ties, ribbons, collars 
and cuffs, toys, pictures, mottoes, books, curtains, 
cushions, rugs. Thus filled they are sent to the 
factory city. 
| There they are turned over to a corps of skilled 

workers who put them in order. Milliner, dress- 
maker, seamstress, cobbler and tailor—all experi- 
enced in their art—transform the contents of the | 
bag into their best possible estate. This done, | 
the articles are sold to the employés of the mills, 
and report says that the demand for them at 
reasonable prices far exceeds the supply. 

The profit is shared between the mission which 
has procured and collected them and the church 





which has repaired and distributed them. In 
addition to this very considerable gain there is 
the advantage of giving employment to several 
kinds of workers, and of providing the final 
owner with garments so skilfully renovated as to 
be much better than those to be bought elsewhere 
for the same money. 

Altogether, the clearing-house scheme is so 
| admirable that one wishes a similar plan might 
be devised for the brains of some of us. How 
| delightful if we could thus pass on our outworn 
experiences, our well-thumbed wisdom, our 
threadbare discretion, so that they would find 


no poorer and the world the richer. 
® © 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


ignor Crispi once remarked of international 
alliances that they are like marriages : there 
are those of love and those of convenience. 

The Triple Alliance belongs in the second 
class. It began with a treaty between Germany 
and Austria in 1879. Itgly was included as a 
third partner in 1882. It runs by terms of six 
years, and was last renewed in 1896. Recent 
visits which the German chancellor has made in 
Italy and Austria are generally supposed to have 
been undertaken with a view to the renewal of 
the compact for another term. 

Each of the original partners had a trouble- 
some neighbor. The unsatisfied ambitions of 
Russia in the Balkans were a menace to Austria ; 
the unsatisfied desire of France to get back her 
lost provinces was a menace to Germany. It 
was wise diplomacy to unite the two empires in 
such an agreement that whoever attacked one 
would know that he would have to encounter 
both, and therefore would think twice before 
beginning a war. The alliance was not for 
aggression, but for defense. 





The geographical position of Italy made her 








admission important to the original allies. It 
was clear that, with Italy in the compact, if 
France were to provoke war, she would have to 
guard her southern frontier with an army corps 
or two which otherwise she could use else. 
where. As to the advantage which Italy derives 
from the arrangement, some of her own statesmen 
have denied that she gains anything. But there 
is remote danger of a war with France, in which 
case the alliance would be useful. 

Recently Italy has coquetted a little with 
France, and tariff questions have arisen which 
have not improved her relations with her allies 
in the Dreibund. But the old ties are likely to 
hold, notwithstanding; all the more so that 
France and Russia are now open allies, and 
require such a grouping of powers as the Triple 
Alliance to hold them in check. 
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PARENTS AND SONS. 


mong the boys sent to one of the schools which 

a wise and far-sighted philanthropy is trying 

to establish for the saving of young offenders from 

the reform school and the jail, was one convicted 
of stealing from his employer. 

At first sight, the crime seemed to be without 
excuse, for the boy came of a good family, with a 
line of sturdy and upright ancestors behind him. 
His mother was almost heart-broken at the dis- 
covery of his guilt. “He has always been such a 
good boy!” she sobbed. 

Careful questioning revealed several significant 
facts. One was that for years the boy had been 
allowed to go to his mother’s purse and help 
himself whenever he chose, upon the single con- 
dition that he told her after he had taken the 
money. It was also ascertained that for years 
the father had frequently deceived the mother 
through the son. . 

It is not strange that the boy had learned his 
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of things too good to throw away, and not good 


by her Puritan grandmother. She tries to be, 
generous when she looks over each season’s | 


favor in the eyes of youth and folly, leaving us | 


lesson. In the eyes of the teachers through whom 
| he was finally saved to honesty and truthfulness, 
| the deepest part of the blame lay with the father 
|; and mother whose dishonesty and carelessness 
tempted him to wrong. 

“T have spent an hour to-day with Jones’s 
| father,” said a college president, in a difficult 

ease of discipline. “I have conceived a better 
| opinion of the son after meeting the father!” 

Dean Briggs of Harvard, commenting upon the 
incident, gives a vivid picture of the pitiful pro- 
cession that endlessly besieges his office door, 
from the mother who insinuates that the son gets 
from the family of the father—whose ambassador 
she is—all his offensive traits, to the father who, 
when his son is suspended from the university, 
keeps him in a neighboring city at any cost, and 
with any amount of prevarication, rather than 
take him home and let the neighbors suspect the 
truth. 

“One of the surprises in administrative life at 
college,” he says, sadly, “is the underhand dealing 
of parents, not merely with college officers, but 
with their own sons.” 

- Thatis one side of the picture. The other also 
he knows—the courage, the patience, the unweary- 
| ing love of men and women who, through all 

experiences, whether glad or sorrowful, stand 

side by side with their children ; ‘“‘parents—holding 

| the standard high for their sons and for themselves 
| in every relation of life; women, struggling in 
| silent loyalty, to free their children from the 
| iniquity of the fathers, and men as tender as 
women, and as true as truth itself.” 

There are many desirable things in life—many 
advantages undoubtedly to which wealth and 
| culture and wisdom seem to hold the key. But 
| there is something better than these; and the boy 
| or girl, young man or young woman, no matter 
| how poor, who has known a great home friendship, 

begins life with the most priceless heritage that 
| the world can give. 
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THE NEIGHBORS NOTICED. 


|The mistress of the house and the guest who 
| was staying with her heard a light tap on the 
| panel, and before it could be answered Mrs. 
| Overtheway pushed the door ajar, peeped in, 
| pushed it wider and entered. Her face was 
| anxious, but it beamed relief as she was met by a 
| cheerful greeting. 
| “Well, now, Mrs. Whitehouse, I guess there 
| isn’t anything wrong, after all,” she said, settling 
into an easy rocking-chair. “But Sister Almira 
|} and I were getting kind o’ worried, and Almira 
thought I’d better run over and find out, anyhow. 

“You had three extra sheets on the line Tuesday, 
and next day morning—well, it was pretty foggy 
and we couldn’t be sure, but we thought it was 
the doctor’s buggy stopped at the end door; and 
we haven’t seen anybody go in to call since 
Saturday; and we didn’t know but there might be 
sickness, and it was catching. 

“To be sure, there wasn’t any board of health 
card on the door. It’s been so wet we didn’t dare 
run over to look, but we used grandfather’s field- 
glass, and it was quite satisfactory as far as the 
front door and the side porch, only we couldn’t 
command a view of the kitchen door or the back 
hall; and some people are sensitive about such 
things, so we didn’t know. 

“There were the Joneses, now; they just 
wouldn’t have a scarlet-fever card on their front 
door —said it made them feel disgraced, being 
| placarded that way in the face and eyes of all 
| Main Street. They took it down and tacked it on 

the kitchen door instead, and when the board put 
it back, why, they just took it down again. It was 
a back-and-forth fight over that bit of red card- 
board all one week, and ’most ended in a lawsuit. 
No, it didn’t seem like your folks to act that way; 
but then I’d always been in the habit of thinking 
the Joneses had sense, too. There’s no telling till 
the test comes. So there isn’t anybody enjoying 
less good health than common? Almira’ll be real 
glad, and so’m I. We’d have offered to help if 
there had been. We've had all the usual diseases.” 

When she had gone the visitor burst out laugh- 
ing. “ ‘Three extra sheets!’” she quoted. “Well, 
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1 believe in neighborliness, but there’s a point 
where I draw a line—and it’s the wash-line. 
Don’t you hate to live under such a scrutiny as 
that?” 

The answer came with a laugh, but it was given 
in earnest: 

“No, I like it. I used to hate it, and if they took 
what they saw as a text for malicious comment it 
would be different; I should hate it still. But 
after a winter we spent in a strange city where no 
one knew or cared what we did, or what happened, 
and when we had sickness and no sympathy— 
why, getting back to the neighbors’ notice was 
just a lovely part of coming home. I’m not made 
that way myself; I don’t watch their wash-lines 
nor count their sheets; but they may lean over 
my fence in rows and inspect every frayed napkin 
and torn pillow-case I own, if they want to, as 
long as I know it means they care and when we 
want them, they’ll help.” 

That is the difference indeed. In a small place, 
where happenings are few, the frank inquisitive- 
ness of friendly people is a thing to count as part 
of the comedy of life, and meet with a laugh. It 
is only the inquisitiveness that is spiteful, or that 
pries into matters where privacy is known to be 
desired, that a sensible person will resent. 
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POUND-CAKE OR PISTOL. 


iss Martha Mattison of Hentley is called by 

common consent the calmest-natured person 

in the village. She is notable for one other thing 

besides her serenity, and that is her beautiful old 

silver. Her seafaring grandfather before he settled 

down ashore was a lavish buyer when on his 
voyages, and he had a special fancy for silver. 

Much of the Mattison silver is Swedish. It is 
unlike any other in the region for form and pattern. 
When the church over at the port got up a loan 
collection, they naturally wished to exhibit it. 
Miss Mattison would not let it go until she had 
received assurances concerning special police, 
insurance and night-watchmen; and meanwhile 
her refusal to lend it, with a description of the 
pieces, got into the papers. Before her change of 
mind found its way to press, the burglars came. 

She and her sister heard them down-stairs. Miss 
Nancy was terrified; but Miss Martha, struggling 
into her old palm-leaf wrapper, took an ancient 
pistol of the captain’s, and swinging it in her 
hand, leaned over the banisters and made a 
speech down into the silent blackness of the hall, 
where they could hear the intruders breathing in 
the dark. 

She informed them that her silver was all over 
at the port, which she should have thought that 
men in their line of business would have known 
without telling; she told them where to find the 
key of the silver cupboard if they chose to search, 
and stated that they were at liberty to poke round 
down there all they wanted ; but if they stepped so 
much as a foot on the stairs to come up, she would 
shoot. As a postscript to this gallant peroration 
she added, hospitably: 

“There’s plenty of milk in the refrigerator, and 
a loaf of pound-cake in the tin box.” 

They took the hint; for the next morning no 
cake remained, and two milky tumblers stood on 
the kitchen table. 

“You see,” she explained, placidly, to the neigh- 
bors, “they’d had a long walk and a disapp’int- 
ment; and disapp’inted men had better be fed 
quick if they’re the least mite ugly-tempered. 
Food soothes ’em. If I hadn’t thought of that 
cake, they might have been aggravated enough to 
come up-stairs; and that pistol was too rusty to 
shoot, even if I’d had any ca’tridges, which I 
hadn’t. If they ate up that whole loaf they’ll be 
sick, but maybe they took back what was left to 
their families. I hope somebody got the benefit 
of it, I’m sure, for it was real nice and rich, and 
baked beautiful!” 
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HER ‘“ PETALS.” 


‘0 move a poet to compliment a beautiful woman 

does not seem to be a difficult task. To move 
a Quaker to compliment the pretty gown of a 
pretty girl is a different matter. It was rarely 
indeed that compliments of either kind were 
extracted from the poet of the Friends, Whittier, 
who, with all his keen appreciation of beauty, 
retained a Quakerly preference for simplicity in 
attire, and a Quakerly shyness and reluctance to 
indulge in personal praise. 

Nevertheless, it was recently related of him 
that once, seated on the piazza of a summer 
cottage, he was a silent listener to a discussion by 
a group of ladies of the costume worn by a girl 
who was crossing the lawn not far away. 

She had but just returned from abroad, and 
wore one of her new Paris gowns—one of those 
apparently simple “creations,” which to the 
knowing feminine eye are complex indeed. Many 
were the comments and admiring remarks upon 
its elegance and style as she floated past among 
the greenery in gauzy cloud of rose and faint blue. 

At length, to close the conversation, one of the 
ladies laughingly appealed to Mr. Whittier for his 
opinion; adding, however, that she supposed he 
would disdain to have one on such a matter. 

“No,” said the poet, looking benevolently after 
the radiant young beauty; and with a poetical 
reference to the flower-like face, he added, “Truly 
I think that young lady’s petals are exquisitely 
fringed and tinted.” 
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HER PREFERENCE. 


ge Yaeco is a charming Japanese actress, 
: who is not only professionally delightful, but 
in private life tells exactly what she thinks in a 
way which offends nobody. 

Not long ago, says the New York Sun, she was 
honored, during her stay in Paris, by a request to 
appear at a private entertainment to be given by 
Monsieur Loubet, President of France. 

Every one was delighted with her recitations, 
and the president brought out and presented to 
her an exceedingly rare and valuable Sévres vase. 

The little lady was pleased, but not for that 
reason did she ignore the practical side of the 








question. She gazed at him with that beaming 
and childlike smile only to be attained by the 
Japanese. 

“Very sorry,” said she, in her soft, broken 
French. “Very sorry. Not take vase to Japan. 
Toofar. Getbroken. Take money. Very sorry.” 

The onlookers gasped, but Sada Yacco still 
beamed upon the president. She was serenely 
unconscious of having done anything out of the 
ordinary course. But she got her money. and 
offended nobody. 
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A STORIED MAP. 
geese may well envy President Roosevelt 


| wearable, 


A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 


are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 


Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. | 








METALAC. 


A Silver Finish 


Applied by brush, dries rapidly. 
Produces a beautiful silver finish, does not tarnish. 
Good for bath-tubs, sinks, pipes. radiators, fences, 
smoke-stacks everything metalin or outdoors. Durable, 
withstands fire or frost, boiling water or ice. 


WRITE FOR TRIAL CAN 
Enough to cover 15 square feet, by mail, 25 cents. 
Twice as much, 40 cents. [Illustrated information 
free. Ask your hardware or paint dealer. 


a map which makes the study of geography | qHE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO., Finest Paints and Varnishes, 


a joy. Twenty feet long and eight feet high, it 
covers an entire wall in a White House office, and 
represents the entire world. Different colors show 
at a glance the possessions of the twelve powers, 
with the character of their principal cities. Sub- 
marine cables, railroads, steamship lines, mail 
routes are all distinctly traceable. 


The naval and military forces of all nations are 
indicated by miniature flags. Those representing 
the United States bear the names of commanders, 
and are readily shifted as the forces move from 
place to place. The cavalry, artillery and infantry 
are represented by flags of their respective colors, 
yellow, red and white, giving the number of the 
regiment and the letter of the troop, battery or 
com wae. Even the smallest hospital corps is 
marked by a tiny red cross. Ships of every class 


are shown by red, white and blue flags bearing | 


the name of each and the number of her guns. 

The week after President McKinley’s death, a 
clerk was explaining the great map to President 
Roosevelt and a —_ The visitor suggested : 

“Can you find the son of my old cook? I know 
his name, because I cash the checks he sends his 
mother,” 

The President stepped forward. “Let me find 
him,” he said, and began under the clerk’s guid- 
ance to consult the records and examine the little 
markers. “There is his company,” he soon said, 
a white flag in a small island of the 
“Tell his old mother I am keeping 
my eye on her soldier boy.” 

‘Bress de Lor’!” was her exclamation on hear- 
ing the story. “My name and Jack’s been spoke 
in de White House.” 
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MORE PROFITABLE. 


he “anti-daisy bill,” introduced into the New 

York State Assembly, provided that the daisy 
be classed as a detrimental, together with the 
wild carrot, the common Canada thistle and the 
wild lettuce ; and that if a farmer did not dig up 
these weeds the tax assessors were empowered 
to enter the farm, dig them up and charge the 
expense to the farmer, along with his taxes. 

Recently, according to the New York Tribune, 
this bill was the subject of conversation between 
a city and a country assemblyman. 

“Do you think that such a bill is a good bill?” 
asked the city member. ‘The daisy is one of the 
most beautiful flowers that we have, exquisite in 
its simplicity.” 

“That may be,” replied the country member. 
te is beautiful to look at, but it ruins a crop of 
" ? 


ay. 

But if you dig up our daisies what will our 
poets do?’ 

“Raise hay, if they’re wise. What kind of a 
show does a poet stand, anyway? At the present 
time a bale of hay brings a good deal higher price 
than the same amount of verse.” 
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SPEAKING ITALICS. 


A piece of parliamentary repartee quite as good 

as the famous retorts in the House of Com- 
mons and our Congress comes from a New England 
university. Two students, ranged against each 
other in debate, grew very warm and took to 
commenting on each other’s oratorical manner. 
One of them spoke with much emphasis, letting 
the stress of his voice fall explosively on certain 
passages. 


His opponent opened his speech by saying, ““M 
friend on the negative thinks to win this febate 


| by speaking exclamation-marks and italics.” 


The other could do nothing at the moment to 
turn the laugh which this speech raised, but when 
his turn came he “got back” at his opponent with 
this retort: 

“My friend on the affirmative says I speak 
italics. I should ony that he uses italics in the 
way they are used in the English Bible, not to 
emphasize, but to mark what is not original and 
inspired.” 
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KIPLING’S FAITH. 


N* long ago Bishop Brewster of Connecticut 
told something of Rudyard Kipling, which 
shows his simple yet robust religious faith. 
Although specially addressed to the young men 
of Yale University, the story is one which may 
well be remembered by young men in general. 


A trained nurse, watching at the bedside of Mr. 
Kipling during those moments when the author 
was in the most critical stage of illness, noticed 
that his lips began to move. She bent over him 
am ne wished to say something to her, and 
heard him murmur that old, familiar prayer of 
childhood days: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Kipling,” the nurse 
said, in an apologetic whisper, when she realized 
that Kipling did not require her services. “I 
thought you wanted some oe 

“I do,” faintly observed Kipling. “I want my 
Heavenly Father. He only can care for me now.” 
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EASY TO BELIEVE. 


iN inspector was watching a gang of men clear 

the snow from a New York street. There 
were some dozen men, says the Evening Post, all 
working indifferently, getting in each others’ way, 
or standing idle until the foreman “went” for them. 
One, however, was working in a different manner. 


“Thatis Pat Connelley’s cart,” said the inspector, 


“and that is Pat. 

He pointed to a sturdy little Irishman, who 
buried and lifted a big shovel with the precision 
of a machine. When his cart was and full, 
he received two tickets for it instead of one because 
it was a double load, hard packed. He drove 
briskly away, leaving other carts that had come 
up before him still waiting to be filled. 

“That is Pat Connelley,” repeated the inspector, 
oneey: “He has n a day-laborer all his 
life, and yet he is worth a small fortune. To 4 
knowledge he owns sixty thousand dollars’ wo 








of property, free of debt. 
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THOSE WHO USE IT SAY 
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GIVES BABIES WELL 


| 
' DEVELOPED BODIES, 
GOOD LUNGS & MUSCLES. 


At druggists, or a sample is FREE from 
John Carle & Sons, Dept. Y, 153 Water St., N. Y. 
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New Summer 
Suits and Skirts 


F you contemplate the 
purchase of a new 
suit or skirt, it would 

certainly be to your ad- 
vantage to write for our 
new Summer Catalogue, 
which will be sent /ree, 
together with samples of 
materials from which we 
make our garments. We 
keep no ready-made stock, 
but make every garment 
especially to order, thus 
insuring the perfection of 
fit and finish, And re- 
member this—you take no 
risk in ordering from us, 
because if the finished gar- 
ment does not fit and please 
you, send it back and we 
will refund your money. 
Our aim is to satisfy you, 
Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 
Cloth Gowns, in the 
latest models, $8 up. 
J Sitk-lined Costumes, 
-_ lined throughout with 
fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
New Cloth Skirts, many styles and fabrics, $4 up. 
Rainy-day, Golf p—- Pedestrian Skirts, 
5 up. 

Attractive Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, dainty, 
cool and comfortable, $3 up. 
Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





























Lf itisn’tan Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
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Tis Kodak 
Simplicity 
and Kodak film convenience that have 
made pocket photography possible. 
Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
pocket, but inside the Kodak goes the 


film—all becomes one compact, self- 
contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75. 


A new folding Kodak for the pocket 
—almost for the vest pocKet, at $6.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Catalogue at the dealers 
> il Rochester, N. Y. 


or by ma 


$4,000 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 
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“Good Figures’ Are Made 
by Rust-Proof Models. 


No 
than Rust-PROOF 


better corset 
can be made; no 
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Summer Corset ts 


against perspiration. 


Designed by dis- 
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workmen 
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materials. 


The supremacy 
of the Rust-PrRoor 
as a Summer corset 
is acknowledged by 


two million women. 


Made in Lille 
Batiste, Bobbinettes 


and Summer Net. 


Sold by your mer- 
chant at from one 
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pair. 


Rust- Proof doubles the 
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aoe the castle walls one called for aid, 

A page who dalled with a jute inside 
Peered from the close-barred casement, half- 

afraid,— 

“Fast by my lady’s door I must abide,” 
He said, while o’er the strings his fingers strayed 
And sweetly chimed his young voice with the lute, 
“The windows here, you see, are strait and high, 
Yet fear not, friend, boldly to give thy cry, 
If guards are deaf I wot thou art not mute.” 


And then again that shout rang through the air,— 

It came to knight and squire who sat at play, 

And one cursed at the warders, wondering where 

They quaffed their wine and drowsed the time 
away, 

And then one of a princess’ smile did swear, 

One told of what he had endured in siege, 

Another boasted of his sword and shield, 

One tossed his dice, and cried, ‘‘To none I yield 

In willingness to serve my king and liege.” 


And yet once more that ery of bitter need,— 

It pierced the inner closet of the king, © 

Who at the sound of anguish ran with speed, 
Leaving his graybeards at their counciling 

Of war, and state, of church, and priest, and creed, 
And oped a gate, and drew the man half-dead 
Within the walls. “Had we but known,” cried all 
In sore dismay, “it was the prince’s call —” 

“Ye knew it was a man’s!” the old king said. 
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MY LITTLE QUERIST. 


se hy did my little sister come unless she 
meant to stay? 
Could anybody love her more than we?” says 
little May. 


“Why did she go? Where did she go? What 
makes her stay away? 

Did anybody need her more than we?” asks little 
May. 

Alas, these tearful questions wake sad memories 
to-day ; 

“He needs her most Who loves her most,” is all 
that I can say. M. A. B. KELLY. 
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THINGS THAT GO WRONG. 


HE young man was having a 
hard struggle to make his way 
through college, and now he sat 
talking over his discouragements 
with his friend, the professor. 

“Tt is not the hard work that 
discourages me,” he said, “but 
the fact that when we have done 
our best, and used all the fore- 
sight and skill and wisdom we 

have, some hitch in the machinery may throw 
the whole thing out of shape. I never worked 
harder in my life than I did last vacation, but I 
came back poorer than ever, and I have to live 
from hand to mouth this year.” 

“But still you are living,” replied the professor, 
“and learning as well; and there are more 
serious things in life than to be’ compelled to 
pray, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ So far 
you are overcoming the hitch.” 

*) cannot wholly overcome it,” said the young 
man. 

“Well, so much the better,” replied the pro- 
fessor. “I have been waiting to say a word 
about your hitch in the machinery. Let me tell 
you a story. 

“Not many years ago the common screws 
which carpenters used were made with blunt 
points, and had to be started into the wood with 
agimlet. It was a serious disadvantage, but no 
machine had been found that would point a 
screw and cut the thread upon it. 

“One day a workman in a Rhode Island 
factory had trouble with the machine at which 
he was working. He attempted to adjust it, but 
without entire success, for when he started the 
machine again the first screw caught and was 
jerked out of place, and turned down to a point 
with a thread cut all the way. The workman 
stopped the machine and picked up the screw, 
and behold! it was pointed like a gimlet. 

“A careless workman would have glanced at 
it and thrown it aside as defective, and hammered 
away at the machine to compel it to make blunt 
screws again; but this man had sense enough to 
see that here was the very thing that they had 
been seeking for years, and by patient study he 
found out precisely how to construct a machine 
that would constantly impart that twist to the 
screw and finish it to a threaded point. 

“He took his idea to his employers, and they 
encouraged him to work out the plan, and pro- 





| 


| 


vided money to construct a machine and get it | 


patented. The workman is an old man now, 
and has lived in a fine house for many years, 
with plenty of money in the bank. It was no 
mere lucky accident that accomplished this 
result; it was the ability to appreciate the 
blessing of a thing that went wrong. 

“T am less anxious that our college shall 
furnish an annual output of young fellows for 
whom things have been, and must be, made 
easy than to impart to each of them what God 
in His goodness gives to some of you—that 
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extra twist and jerk which is to enable you to 
bore your own way through life. The Lord 
does not take such special pains with a man 
unless He counts him worthy of it. Some day 
you will thank Him for the blessedness of the 
things that go wrong.” 
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HOW THE “PLANET” CAME IN. 


he story of the rescue of the scurvy-stricken 

sailing ship Planet, from Mexico for Queens- 

town, by Fred W. Bryant, second mate of 
the steamer Crown Point of Philadelphia, is one 
which no invention of Mr. Clark Russell could 
surpass in interest. The Planet, delayed by head 
winds and hurricanes, was one hundred and sixty- 
seven days out, and her food had “gone bad,” 
when she signaled the Crown Point and asked 
for a tow. Her erratic movements had already 
attracted attention ; something was clearly wrong. 
Mr. Bryant was sent aboard her and the case 
explained. A hawser was then attached, but it 
parted with the first strain, and his captain decided 
not to try to tow, if Bryant would undertake to 
sail the vessel into port with such help as her sick 
crew could give. 

The young man thought he could do it; it should 
be but a week to Queenstown. He found that the 
first mate had already died; the second mate and 
the captain were dying. There was no well man 
on board, and some were suffering tpoey t The 
vessel belonged in Hamburg and of the German 
crew but one man spoke Eng ish, and he employed 
this language promptly to Inform his new officer 
that there were other foes besides the scurvy on 
board—the second mate’s terrier, which guarded 
his berth and would not leave it, had hydrophobia, 
while the vessel was infested with poisonous 
“sehmall schnakes mit feet”—that is, scorpions, 





which had escaped from the logwood of which the 
cargo consisted. 

Another trouble was that the ship’s medicines— | 
and Bryant had to be prescribing physician as | 
well as sick nurse and navigator—proved_ to } 
labeled in German, which he could not understand | 
nor his ignorant interpreter translate. 

The Crown Point had left good provisions for a 
week, but the ship was bec and they ran 
short. Worse than lack of food was lack of sleep, 
which he could not be spared to take. From the 
log-book which he kept during that dreadful | 
fortnight some entries have been published. They 
need no touch from any romancer’s pen to heighten 
the aa: 

“Friday. Called at 1:30 A. M. to go to second 
mate, but went on deck first, and found ship stag- 
gering under aero with nearly a_ gale of 
wind blowing. Took in royal, foretopgallantsail, 
mizzentopmast staysail, gafftops and outer jib. 
Saw second mate, who appears to be delirious and 
wants ‘me with him all the time. I saw that he 
couldn’t possibly last long, poor fellow. * * * 
Second mate died. Nobody but the boy Max and 
I was with him at the end. I am pleased to say 
that he lost consciousness about 4 o’clock, and his 
death was_a very peaceful one. * * * Took in 
maintopgallantsail. What with the death of that 
<“ man and a gale blowing, my hands are pretty 

ull. I dowish I could get some sleep. *** 7:30 

P.M. Buried second mate, Max reading prayers 
for the dead from the German prayer - book. 
Blowing a gale with mountainous sea. Ship 
plunging heavily at times. 

“Sunday. Breeze dies away again, and we are 
becalmed. This is perfectly sickening, and I feel 
nearer disheartened to-night than I have done 
before. y head is very funny, and I am afraid 
to lie down at all, for I feel 1 am thinking of three 
or four things at once. I hope I shall not go off 
my eee. don’t think I have far to go.” 

is strength held out, however, and port was 
reached in safety. The rescued crew, alread 
recovering under his care, thanked their exhaus' 
preserver with three deep-throated German cheers 
as he left the ship. 

The story became public through the testimony 
necessary to adjudicate the ceivege. and Mr. 
Bryant was thanked by the British Board of 
Admiralty, and promoted by the owners who 
employed him—a happy ending to a grim and 
gruesome voyage. 
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DIVISION OF LABOR. 


“4 century ago,” says an interesting historical 
writer, “each farm was self-sustaining. 
Both food and clothing were grown upon 
it. The farmer made his own sleds, brooms, 
medicines, vinegar, soap, rope, shingles, boxes, 
candles, barrels and furniture. The homespun 
idea was the key to everything in life and char- 
acter. The flax grown and the sheep raised 
corresponded to the number in the family.” 

If there be contrasted with this picture a recent 
overnment map showing the articles which each 
ocality produces, the change which has come 

over industrial life will be eg | sonore. Each 
place produces in quantities that which it can 
raise to the best advantage, and similarly each 
man in the community devotes most of his time 
to some one thing—presumably that which he can 


do best. This is what is known as “the division 
of labor.” 

Itis a good principle, resulting in great savin 
to the community as a whole, but it has some dis- 
advantages, and may be car: Farmers 


oftentimes make the mistake of not sufficiently 
diversifying their crops. The man in the factory 
who does only one thing, year in and year out, loses 
much of the training and experience which the 
necessary “Jack at all trades” of earlier days 
received. Ten hours’ work on one thing is doubt- 
less much more wearing than twelve hours of 
variety. Shorter hours should in fairness go with 
all extensions of the division of labor principle, 
and to some degree they have done so. 
The forces that have made the division of labor 
| ay are chiefly the cheap transportation which 
he steam-engine offers, the coming of the factories 
and the growth of population. ithout a large 
population to consume its products costly machin- 
ery would not pay, and without cheap transporta- 
tion the Fy ay of the factory or the farm could 
not reach a large population. 


* ® 


THE TSAR INCOGNITO. 


lexander III. of Russia was once fishing in- 
A cognito in the vicinity of Viborg, Finland, 
and attended only by an aide-de-camp. 
Sport had been bad all the morning until an old 
wood-cutter passed by and suggested a worm as 
bait. Several fine fish were soon landed by the 
tsar, who was so pleased that he insisted on going 
home with the wood-cutter to luncheon. Here the 
trout were cooked, and the royal guest was waited 
upon by the peasant’s daughter, who was sad and 
tearful. The story is told in “Finland As It Is.” 


“‘Why is she so sad?” inquired the tsar of the 
girl’s father at the close of the meal. 





“Her sweetheart is going away to-morrow to 


serve in the army. Our grand duke takes the 
young men away mpl eM 

“Where is he, this sweetheart?” asked the tsar. 

“In the next house.” 

“Go and fetch him!” 

A good-looking lad presently entered, and nerv- 
ously eyed the stalwart, flaxen - headed figure 
before him. 

a you want to marry your pretty little neigh- 

r oo 


A on nod was the reply. 

“Well, give her a kiss and tell her you are not 
= . General, write this man a dispensa- 

on from military service.” 

And the tsar rose to leave the place. 

“Can it be possible? Who are you?” cried the 
amazed wood-cutter, pecwng up his arms. “Why, 
the tsar himself could searcely —”’ 

“I am the-tsar,” said Alexander III., turning 
back from the shold, “the Tsar of all the 
Russias in St. Petersburg! At Viborg I am only 
Grand Duke of Finland.’ 











Epo on the string-piece 

perhaps you’ll find him, 

Sturdy and brave and brown, 

Leaving the world and its cares behind him, 
Up in the fishing-town ; 

Over and over his old hooks baiting, 

Just for a flounder or two in waiting. 


If he’s not there, then he’s in his glory, 
Off in the outer bay, 

Paddling about in a patched-up dory 
Half of a summer’s day; 

Proudest of captains and crews together, 

Gathering cargoes in any weather. 


Out before daylight in every season, 
Down to the waterside, 

Truly forecasting with sailors’ reason 
Weather, and wind and tide ; 

Happy, contented and glad sea-rover, 

Living the days of his grandsires over. 


* © 


WEBSTER’S SPELLER. 


t a meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 

A Association a Mr. Porter told stories of his 

personal experience in selling school-books. 

He had been in the business for twenty-five years, 

and some of the incidents which he described were 

not only amusing but pathetic. The Milwaukee 
Free Press gives the following: 


Twenty-five years ago, when I first started in 
the book business, I went into Dane County and 
hunted up the president of the school board, an 
old farmer who come here from Vermont. 

I drove down the road toward his place, and 
overtook him driving a load of hay from the fields. 
He was away up on top of the load, and I hailed 
him in a loud voice, saying 1 wanted to have a 
little talk with him. 

“Well,” said he, “talk right ahead. You’re an 
ops ¢ some kind. What is it?’’ 

told. him I was selling school- books, and 
wanted him to look at my line. 

“Nope,” said he, “you can’t sell me any of these 
yere new-fangled school-books. I wouldn’t give 
a pound o’ shucks for all the new-fangled rig-a- 
in the world compared to one of those old 
Webs eg ecoy 

“Well,” said I, “the old Webster spelling-book 
is just exactly the book I’m selling.” 

“What?” said he. “That there old book with 
the pictures in it? The one with the picture of the 
boy up the apple-tree, an’ the old man throwing 
stones at him? The picture of the girl milking 
= =. an’ the picture of the squirrels in the 


“That’s the one,” I said. 

Well, the old farmer couldn’t get down from his 
load of hay quick enough to see that old spelling- 
book. He had come from Vermont thirty-five or 
forty — before, and hadn’t seen one since he 
left. I opened my satchel and Jet him look at the 
book, and as he ced over the old, familiar 
pages the tears came into his eyes. 

e insisted on my ing up to the house so 
that he could show the old blue-backed book to 
his wife; and as I wanted dinner I consented, 








oxsenae, to buy dinner from him, as was: the 
custom of all agents when travelling through the 
e 


ountry. 
At the house his wife was nearly as excited as 
he. She dropped her work of getting dinner, and 
together they looked through overt page of the 
book, spelling over a few of the old familiar “hard 
a and laughing as heartily as in the days 
gone by. 
Before I left the house that evening the old 
ntleman had got the school board together and 
ought a whole line of my books, including enough 
of those old blue-backed Webster’s pee we 8 
last five years or more. To this day you'll find 
those books in Dane County. 


*® © 


HE WAS WILLING TO PAY FOR IT. 


he experiment in social economy in progress 
| on the farm of the George Junior Republic is 
probably too well known to need explana- 
tion. The one hundred and twenty-five boys and 
girls who are the “citizens” earn their own money, 
make and enforce their own laws, and elect their 
own Officers, thus gaining intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the duties and privileges of the larger 
citizenship that the years will bring them. Their 
problems are by no means all concerned with 
statecraft, however, as a writer in the Junior 
Republic Citizen clearly shows. 


There are a number of contracts given at the 
“republic,” and among these one, that of “running” 
the hotel, was prov especially dangerous, the 
troublesome stipulation being that the hotel shall 
be kept clean. Ifthe necessary scrubbing is not 
done on time, the contractor has to pay a forfeit; 
and the forfeits corn oes up the profits, as many 
boys have learned to their cost. 

mong the citizens, not long ago, was one little 
fellow who had been a dish-washer, and by faithful 
work and patient saving had accumulated a con- 
siderable sum of money. He was very = 
among his comrades, so when, one y, he 
announced that he was going to try the hotel 
contract, his friends did their best to dissuade him. 
But he was not to be deterred; he was sure that 
he could make it pay, and when the contract was 
put up at auction he secured it. 

As to the agreement, each contractor 
was allowed to make rules for the running of the 
hotel during his week. The new contractor saw 
his advantage. The rules which he drew up were 
so extremely elaborate that the citizens protested. 
They declared that he almost said that a fellow 
must sleep beside his bed, and not in it. Public 


T ton of dirt and dum 








sentiment was too strong to be resisted, and the 
rules were modified. 

For two or three days things went smoothly; 
then the small contr r, like predecessors, 
began to fall behind, and by Saturday it was evi: 
= that the cleaning could not be finished on 
e 


me. 

The boy pondered his preplem. If he could only 
get that scrubbing done! Suddenly an inspiration 
came te him. y bother with the laborious soap 
and brush? Eagerly he poured a bucketful of 
water on the floor and went to work. 

But his triumph was short-lived. A rush of 
excited feet, a clamor of voices, and his defeat was 
made evident. The water was running down 
thro two ceilings; it would cost him at least 
ten dollars for damages. 

The little capitalist scrubbed very hard for a 
minute, and seemed thoughtful. Suddenly he 
stopped, whirled around looking at the person 
who was saying, “I told you so!” he declared, 
—> while the tears streamed down his 


chee 

“Yes, I know I am going to fail. I know I am 
going to lose the mone saved, but’’—and he 
assumed an almost tragic attitude—“I am getting 
the experience!” 


2 ¢ 


A SECOND METHUSELAH. 


hose persons who visit the ancient “public 
burying-ground” beside the old Concord 
schoolhouse in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 

are likely to receive a surprise, says the Philadel- 
phia North American, that is, if they fall to reading 
the epitaphs, as visitors in a graveyard usually do. 


In a remote corner of the old cemetery is a grave 
which, half-hidden in tangled grass, seems in 
nowise different from its sunken fellows. It is 
only when the eye of the explorer falls upon the 
tombstone at its head that the surprise comes. 
For the inscription, in time-worn letters, reads: 
In Memory Of 
Adam Shisler 
De 


Inquiry usually solves the mystery of Adam 
Shisler’s remarkable age, as here recorded. He 
was gathered to his fathers at the age of sixty-nine 
years. The stone-cutter mistook his directions 
or was absent-minded, and cut “96” years 
i the stone when he discovered his mistake. 

nwilling to lose his hours of toil, he covered up 
the first nine with cement, and added another 

r the six. In the course of time the cement 
fell away and “969” was left, to startle observers. 

The gym of epita is proverbial, but 
that of Adam Shisler, as it stands, must be con- 
sidered preeminent among them. 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 


steam-shovel had attracted a large number 
A of spectators, including two Irishmen, who, 
judging by their appearance, were both 
temporarily out of employment. A New York 
daily paper gives their opinion of machinery: 


As the big shovel at one lick scooped up half a 
ped it on a cart, one of the 
Trishmen remarked : : ‘ 

“What a shame to think of them digging up dirt 
in that way!”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked his companion. 

“Well,” said the other, “that machine is taking 
the bread out of the mouths of hundreds of laborers 
who could do the work with their picks and 
shovels.” 

“Right you are, Barney,” said the other fellow. 

Just then a man who betn looking on and 
who had overheard the conversation remarked: 

“See here, you fellows, if that digging would 
give work to a hundred men with shovels and 
— why not get a thousand men and give them 

aspoons to do the job?” 

The Irishmen, with the quick wit of their race, 
saw the foree of the remark and the humor of the 
situation. They joined heartily in the laugh that 
followed, and one of them added: 

Pe right, mate! The machine’s the thing, 
after all.” 
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SAMUEL’S DIAGNOSIS. 


ermons are ly supposed to be medici- 

S nal to the mind of both compounder and 

congregation, but the New York 7ribune 

tells the story of one which, if the minister's 
servant was right, was an exception: 


One Sunday morning the late Rey. Dr. Ducachet 
of Connecticut arose a decidedly ill. After 
a futile attempt to eat breakfast, he called an old 
and favorite colored servant to him and said: 

“Sam, go around and tell Simmons’’—the sexton 
—“to post a notice on the church door that I am 
too ill to preach ys 

“Now, massa,” said Samuel, “don’ you gib | 
- tod Just gib him a trial; you get “long all 

nt. 

‘he argument resulted in the mimister’s deter- 
mination to try it. He preached as usual, and 
after service returned to the house, looking mucli 





brighter. 
“How you feel, massa?” said Samuel, as he 


opened the door. 
Bae 3 much better, Sam. I’m glad I took 
ce. , 


our Yr 
- “IT knew it, I knew it!” said Samuel, grinning 
from ear to ear. “I knew you feel better when 
you git dat sermon out o’ your system!” 


*® © 


AN UNOFFICIAL ORDER. 


lhomas, tenth Earl of Dundonald, at his death 

vice-admiral in the English navy, tells in his 

“Autobiography of a Seaman” of an incident 

on board the Hind, on which he served as mid- 

shipman. The pet of the ship was a parrot, the 

aversion of the boatswain, whose whistle the bird 
learned to imitate exactly. 


One day a party of ladies paid us a visit aboard. 
By the usual means of a “whip” on the yard-arm 
several had been hoisted on deck. The chain had 
descended for another. Scarcely had its fair 
freight been lifted out of the boat alongside when 
the parrot piped, “‘Let go!” 

The order was instantly obeyed, and the unfor- 
tunate lady, instead of being comfortably seated 
on deck, was soused in the sea. 

Luckily for her, the men were on the watch and 

uickly pulled her out, and luckily for the parrot 

 boatswain was on shore, or this unseasonable 
assumption of the boatswain’s functions might 
have ended tragically for the bird. 


® © 
sé hat is this leathery stuff?” the diner asked, 
when the second course of the table d’hdte 


was served. “That is fillet of sole, sir,” 
replied the waiter. “Take it away,” said the 
diner, after attacking it with his fork, “and see if 
you can’t get me a nice tender piece of the upper, 
with the buttons removed.”— What To Eat. 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
AT was to bea profound surprise. 














“One,” said Bessie, “that mamma 
mustn’t even suspect. We mustn’t 
drop a hint—not the leastest bit of 
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é THE ADVENTURES OF GENTLE 





NUTS TO CRACK. 
1 








JACOB 5 





a one; mamma’d guess it in no 


HIDDEN NAMES. 
Thirteen Reversed Names of Flowers. 
While pociding in Omaha, Neb., Rev. 
Philip I. Luttrell, desiring to take a sail, 
had engaged the Gladys, naphtha launch. 
In the cabin of the boat was an old chest 











? time if we did.” 

“Let’s pledge ourselves to warfare against 
the one who gives her a single clue,”’ sug- 
gested Harold. 2 

When the four came back from the hall, 
where they had “taken the oath,” they 
continued their discussion with a remark- 


HOW HE TOOK 
A WONDERFUL 
WALK 








ably serious air. 

“What must we give—something nice— 
nicer’n anything she got last year,” said 
Harold, breaking the silence. 

“Let’s —see,” pondered Bessie, slowly, 
her “thinking cap” making itself evident 
in the tiny “considering puckers” on her 
forehead. “Her birthday’s on Wednesday, 
and it’s Monday now—we’ve no time to 
lose.” 

“Let’s get what she’d rather have than 
anything else—let’s !’” 

It was the first time Carl had spoken 
since the “secret meeting” had convened. 

“That’s what we’re going to,” replied 
Harold; “why we’re thinking so long,” 
and it did seem long, for Harold was 
expecting any moment to hear Willy 
Ferguson’s “call whistle” at the gate, 
which meant one little Holman less to 
discuss the question of the birthday gift. 

“She had a watch last year—from Swit- 
zerland,” said Carl, ruefully, for hadn’t he 
seen the stock of fine ones at Freeman’s— 
“better’n they make in Switzerland !” 

“Anda chafing-dish,” added Bessie, 
counting on her fingers, “and a chair and 
a desk and a —” 

“We can’t get any of these.” It was 
Harold’s turn to think. “Besides, they’d 
cost <ul 

“We'd never thought of that,’’ exclaimed 
Bessie in dismay, “about the money! I 
don’t believe we can get—I haven’t a cent !’” 

“Nor I!” 

Ray “fished” into the pockets of his 
trousers — his first ones —and drew from 
their—to him—magical depths only a jack- 
knife handle. 

“Then we can’t —” 

“But we must, Harold!” said Bessie, 
with all the emphasis she could command. 
“We must! Mamma’d feel so disappointed 
with nothing—now we’ve planned so 
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with a lid of faded plush the color of 
beryl, illustrious once for its beauty, on 
which now the cabin-boy often slept. 
Whenever the boatman found him there he 
would always cry, “Stir up, 8. K. Raleigh!” 
which was the boy’s name. The Gladys 
was a slow boat. The owner often said, 
“With others to compete, lo! I vainly strive.’ 
On this trip with Mr. Luttrell, Eb E. Ulbrich, 
his nephew, also went, who took nips of 
sweet fern as they passed the sides or banks 
of the river. His sister, Anna, could not go, 
as she intended, because a mussy lace dress 





was all she had to wear. The sail proved 
pleasant, and they reached home in safety. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Oh, fine is the last of the husbandman strong, 
As he bends to my first with a jest or a song; 
He works with a will in the grain or the hay, 
And he well earns my whole e’er the close 
of the day. 
II, 
My last is full of first, they say; 
*m sure you will agree 
I’m saying nothing worse in that 
Than you can say of me. 
My last is also full of wholes; 
Vithout them not an act 
Of any kind could we commit; 
I’m stating but the fact. 
My first controls my total, too, 
yhen waves of anger roll; 
For whole is in your body found, 
While first is fh your soul, 


3. . 
A RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB. 
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1to 9% <A group of persons. 2 to 10. 
Smallest. 3toll. Wrath. 4to12. A girl's 
name. 5to13. A color. 6to14. Amid, 7 
to 15. A tool for cutting. 8to16. Fervent. 

Hub of wheel. 1to8. A repast cooked in 
the ground. 

Perimeter of wheel. 9to16. A foreigner. 


4. 
ALPHABETIC POSSIBILITIES. 

Fill in blanks with letters of the alphabet. 
One letter where there is one dash, two 
where there are two dashes, and plurals 
where x is found. 

My dear — —. There is a girl goin 
to Boston whose father is an Indian, bu 
she lives in — —, England. She has two 





first names, — — You ought to — 





“And we wanted it better’n anything 
she’d ever had,” and Ray looked to Carl. 

“And it can be—if you agree!’”’ Carl went to 
the lower drawer of the bookcase and took out 
his box of “Tom Thumb” stationery. “I just 
thought of it!’’ 

Bessie looked up inquiringly. 

“It’s something we each can give—what she’s 
wanted and wanted—ever so long! And what 
she’s asked for, too,” mysteriously. 

“1— don’t —see,” said Harold, thoroughly 
puzzled. ‘We haven’t got any money!” 

“Don’t need any. Wait! I’ll get mine ready 
and then you’ll see.” 

Carl went to the table and wrote on a page of 
his delicate paper : 

“For Mamma’s Birthday Present. I'll give 
up my whistle in the house forever and ever and 
ever. Carl.” 

They all crowded to look over Carl’s shoulder. | 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Bessie. “I know- 
what I’ll give!’ 

“And I!” cried Harold. 

Ray didn’t quite understand. Bessie whis- 
pered something to him, and all that the rest 
could hear was “cap.” 

What excellent gifts they were! 

“IT promise not to read a word after it gets 
dusk—before the gas is lighted. Bessie.” 

“I'll hang up all my things in their proper 
place when I come from play or errands—I 
really and truly will. Harold.” 

“Ray will not forget to take off his cap in the 
sitting-room.” 

Mrs. Holman smiled her sweetest mother 
smile when she received her gifts, two days later. 

“They are the choicest presents I have ever 
received,” she said, happily, “for they are 
something we all can keep !”’ 

ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 
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A QUEER NEIGHBOR. 


Prissy had just moved into a new house, and 

now she was trying to get acquainted with 
her neighbors. Little Milly Mint, who lived 
next door, had made her a visit, and asked Prissy 
to come to see her the next day. So Prissy 
braided her hair very neatly, and walked slowly 
over to Mr. Mint’s, with her head down, and | 
feeling very strange and shy indeed. But, oh, 
dear! how her heart did beat when she stood 
at the door and heard a queer, gruff voice calling 





out, “Go home! Go home! Go straight home!’ 





So she turned right around and hurried out at 
the gate, with a very pink face, and hanging her 
poor little head still lower than before. Such 
queer neighbors! She was sure she would never 
go to that house again! 

But she did, though. When Milly found out 
what the matter was, she laughed, and promised 


A QUERY. 


HEN Kate is out, | sometimes lay 
The tray for dear mamma, 
And she will say, ‘‘My little girl, 
A help indeed you are.”’ 


One night I thought that I would try 
Before I went to bed 

To lay the tray for Katie, too, 
And she came in and said: 


“You naughty child, what have you done? 
This clean, fresh cloth! Just see! 
Run quick, I say, up-stairs to nurse, 
And do not bother me!’’ 


I wish some little girl could tell, 
For I'm sure | don't know, 
How I can bother Kate so much 
When I help mamma so. 
Grace A. CANNON. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE GARDEN. 


ohnny never would have known anything about 

it if he had not been digging dandelions out 

of the lawn, when with his weeding-fork he 
opened such a queer little house! 

At first it seemed to be nothing but a long 
passage. Johnny pulled out his knife and cut 
open the roof. The floor was smooth and clean, 
although it was made of earth, and the ceiling 
was prettily arched. 

“Where does it all go to, anyway?” said 
Johnny, getting quite excited. He dug on and 
on, but there seemed to be no end. Here and 
there were other little passages opening into the 
long one. Last of all, he came to a little room 
with an arched roof. Maybe that was where 
the little miner lived. 

“T wish I knew what sort of a fellow made it,” 
said Johnny, musingly. 

While he was wondering the ground began 








to show Prissy her rude neighbor. Soon she | 
came running in with a big cage, in which sat a | 


green Poll-parrot. It was naughty Polly that 


had given poor shy Prissy such a fright. The it 


little girls were good friends from that day, and 
now Prissy only smiles when inhospitable Polly 
tries to send her home. 


WHEN GODFREY GROWS. 


I WONDER when it is I grow! 
It’s in the night, I guess. 
My clothes go on so very hard 

Each morning when I dress. 


Nurse says they’re plenty big enough ; 
It’s ‘cause I am so slow. 

But then she never stops to think 
That children grow and grow. 


I wonder when! I can’t find out. 
Why, I watch Tommy Pitt 

In school for hours and I can't see 
Him grow the smallest bit! 


| In fact, x her well, for she has had a poison — — 
| scare, the same that grows on our —, and Dick 





I guess that days we stay the same, 
There’s so much else to do 
In school and play, so I must grow 
At night, I think — don't you? 
LitLa Tuomas ELper. 
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to move and rise! You see the master of the 
house was not a bit discouraged ; when he found 
his home in ruins he began at once to dig out | 
another. | 

“Now if I can only catch him!” whispered | 
Johnny to himself. He put in his knife care- | 
fully, not to hurt the busy little miner, and 
tumbled him out into the sunshine. 

What a funny fellow he was! He was dressed 
from head to foot in the softest, silkiest fur you 
ever saw, and his rose-colored hands were not a | 
bit like the grimy fists of the coal-miners that | 


her. You would not — — her; her x are 
— —, her hair — —, her hat — —, and her 
eoat — —; indeed, she is a regular — in 
dress, but you would — x every peculiarity 
if you knew how she can — — in writing an — —. 
Just give her the — and she is never at —, but can 
doit ——. Sister — rouses | — — by saying you 
are as like as two x; that she is a —. } do not 
write this to x you to — —, but that is her — — of 
. Do be x, if she should — — out, to x the 
opportunity to invite her to —. If you can make 
her feel at x, and are not — —, she will talk for —. 
Don’t throw — — at her, nor let those x hurt her. 


threw a — — of water over her. This being an 
— xX town, we had to — — for stimulants to the 
next town to save this — lamb. Write soon. —, 
you owe me a letter now! Your loving — —. 


5. 

BESSIE IS DRESSED FOR THE PARTY. 
“T’ll be at the party at four,” said our Bess, 
“And now, grandma, dear, won’t you help me to 

dress?” 
“Of course, if you'll wear what I wish,” she replied, 
“Dll dress you as richly as princess or bride. 
“Come, then, to the garden, my treasures are there : 
A — put first in your loose, sunny hair, 
A —— lay over — hands; to be neat 
A lady should always be gloved in the street. 
“This —— here take next, to remind you 
Just where, at that time, the flower must find you. 
Your cheeks, far too pale, I will mee | tint 
With — and with —, of that give no hint. 
“On each tiny foot place a gay —. 
And should you be thirsty, just take as a dipper 
This gold ——, fit for fairy or queen. 
A —shall tinkle here, softly, unseen. 


| “This delicate blossom and leaves from its bower 


I'll pluck for your hat, the—. 

And since from my darling it peeve me to part, 
I'll wear on my kerchief a sad ——. 

‘A —— and —— my Bessie now takes 

To those at the party, these flowers’ namesakes. 
And lest their bie brother be jealous, just put on 
The coat of a 
“Now go, and be good, and take my advice, 
Don’t be a ——, but behave and be nice. 
Don’t shrink, like this , nor be bold, 
Nor be like this —., so frosty and cold. 











“A —— twig must tell you to leave in good season. 
This —— to your hostess—the reason 

Is clear. Now good-by, but if you should be late, 
This —— will light you to grandmamma’s gate.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Pie, rate—pirate. 2. Dye, van—divan. 

2. Edmund Spenser. Samuel Daniel. Ben 
Jonson. William Davenant. John Dryden. 
Thomas Shadwell. Nahum Tate. Nicholas Rowe. 
Lawrence Eusden. Colley Cibber. William 
Whitehead. Thomas Warton. Henry James 
Pye. Robert Southey. William Wordsworth. 
Alfred Tennyson. 

3. Beam. 

1. Museat; supper; mitten; Etta; perdu; 


4. 
Johnny saw once. He was almost blind; | elbow; errand. 2. Catsup; permit; tenet; taper; 


indeed, Johnny thought he had no eyes at all; | 

but he was strong and sturdy for all that. 
Johnny carried him home for a pet, but Mr. | 

Mole did not enjoy life above ground, so he was | 


duel; bower. 


5. Admire; advice; address; adhere; adjust; 


adit; adventure; adverse; adage; adjudge. 


6. A, an, ant, hem, them, anthem. 
7. Presence; absence; quiescence; incandes- 
“e; acquiescence; reticence; innocence; 


. cenc 
taken back to the garden, where he could enjoy | evanescence ; phosphorescence ; effervescence. 


his digging and delving. 


8. Agreeably. Brigand. Isolate. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


HE PRICE OF MEAT, especially of beef, has 

risen lately at a rate which is embarrassing 
to consumers of moderate means. The advance 
is in part accounted for by a scarcity of cattle 
and by last year’s shortage in the corn crop, but 
it is believed by many to have been due in part 
to the operations of a combination of great meat 
dealers and packers who are described as a “beef | 
trust.” After some preliminary investigations 
to ascertain whether there was ground for this 
belief, the Attorney-General of the U nited States, 
under the direction of the President, April 24th, 
instructed the District-Attorney at Chicago to 
prepare a bill for an injunction against the cor- | 
porations and persons who are parties to the | 
combination. These proceedings are taken 
under the so-called Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 





("nee ERA IN THE PHILIPPINES. — The 
cholera is spreading in the Philippines, 
and as has so often occurred in cholera and 
plague epidemics in India, the sanitary and 
quarantine regulations of the authorities are 
impeded by the efforts of the natives to conceal 
cases. Up to April 29th there had been reported 
605 cases and 483 deaths in Manila, and 1764 
cases and 1231 deaths in the provinces. The 
disease is almost wholly restricted to the natives. 
HE RocCHAMBEAU MONUMENT. — The 
French government has accepted the invita- 
tion of the United States to be represented at the 
dedication of the Rochambeau statue at Wash- 
ington, May 24th. It has commissioned the 
battle-ship Gaulois to bear to this country a 
distinguished mission, among the members of 
which are General Brugére, commander-in-chief 
of the French army, Vice- Admiral Fournier, 
who commanded the French Mediterranean | 
squadron last year, Monsieur Guillemin, sub- 
chief of the bureau of the ministry of foreign 
affairs, and M. Alfred Croisset, dean of the 
faculty of letters. Count Paul de Lafayette, who 
is now in this country, will represent the Lafay- 
ette family. The occasion will be a noteworthy 
manifestation of the friendly relations existing 
between the French and American republics. 
* haleiensan IN Russta.—To the revolt of 
Russian students, one of the latest incidents 
of which was the assassination last month of the 
minister of the interior, there has been added a 
revolt at the opposite social and intellectual 
extreme, among the peasants of the southern 
provinces. They have burned and pillaged 
80 estates of large landowners, and up to the 
time of writing have successfully resisted the 
exertions of the authorities to check them. 
Hitherto the Russian peasants have not been 
reached by any revolutionary agitation. 
BN CHINESE ExcLUsSION BILL was 
agreed upon by both houses of Congress, 
April 28th, in substantially the form in which it 
passed the Senate, except that it extends the | 
existing law without limit as to date. The 
provisions of the new law are extended to all 
the insular possessions of the United States. 
Chinese in the island dependencies are to be | 
registered and excluded from the mainland. 
HE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. April ‘ 27th | 
resulted in the choice of 248 ministerialists | 
and 163 antiministerialists to the Chamber of | 
Deputies, and left 173 seats to be filled at the | 
second balloting two weeks later. It seems | 
probable that the Waldeck - Rousseau ministry | 
will have about twice as large a majority in the | 
new Chamber as in the old, and that it will be | 
constituted of more stable elements. 
PANISH-AMERICAN ARBITRATION.—The 
government of Spain availed itself of the 
presence of delegates from all the Spanish- 
American republics at the recent conference at 
the City of Mexico, to negotiate treaties of arbi- 
tration with the respective states. Through its 
minister in Mexico it has signed conventions 
with Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Salvador, Santo Domingo 
and Uruguay; and similar conventions have 
been negotiated with Peru, Honduras, Costa Rica 
and Venezuela. Under these conventions all | 
differences which may arise between Spain and | 
the several republics must be submitted to 
arbitration. It is provided that the arbitrator | 
shall be either the chief of a Spanish-American | 
state, or a tribunal composed of Spaniards or 
Spanish- Americans. This is 
“in order to give greater em- 
phasis to the solidarity of 
interests between all branches | 
of the Spanish race.” | 
ronal DEATHS.—Julius | 
Sterling Morton, of Ne-| 
braska, originator of “ Arbor | 
day,” and Secretary of Agri- | 
culture in President Cleve- 
land’s second administration, 
1893-7, died April 27th, aged 70.— William M. | 
Osborne, Consul - General of the United States | 
at London since 1897, died April 29th, aged 60. 
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COMPANION. 





KILLING MITES and lice; making hens 


ay. eggs hate! poe 
chicks grow, with least ense and 
Ask for new 32-page pamph et ee tells ‘ali 






LEARNED AT HOME. 








t-p. H. LEE 1, h course. 15 —- 2 trial | 

ee + Zoot free, 2, pout sare aman Sua NG Fracticey Ane fhorose> opat oat y 8 ny | 
afer pa want to tell you of the 
CLASS PINS *: seed -_ ‘ durabl . ALAB. tar. wie | 


letters or figures and po = uo 

colors of enamel, sterling silver, K 

asc. each; $2.50 a doz. Silver 

plated, roc. each; $1.00 a doz. 

Special desig ns in pins or badges made for any 

class or soc fy at reasonable prices; send design for esti- 
mates. nes free. Bastain Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 


IKE INSURANCE 
toni Combination merase oat 
absolutely safe; no key to lose; simp) 
can’t get out of order. Strong, li 
anywhere. Price only 50c. post-paid. 
day for free catalogue many wheel specialties, 
Beuscher Mfg. Co., Workers in Fine Brass, Ind, 


TEAKETTLE 
WATER STILL CO., 
Youngstown, O. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


Educate the Speaking Voice jf;.;:: 


The musical tones of the voice developed. All speech 
impediments corrected. Charts for self-help; also 
teaching by corre en with satisfactory results. 
(A simple, natural method used in the Boston Public Schools.) 
Send 2-cent stamp for Descriptive Circulars. 
RICH HA RD WOOD CONE, Voice Master, 
2 Blagden Street, Boston, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY 


is a first-class trade. Is easily 
learned and leads to the high- 
est positions in railroad busi- 
ness. We teach it quickly and 
start our graduates in the ser- 
vice, East.or West. Railroads 
arevery busy. Operators arein 
great demand. Write for cata. 


mene o- School of Telegraphy, 


We Buy = 


Journalism, Proofreading, Book- 
We require no tuition 
Write 



































Students’ ope? ia 
Illustratin: 
Ad-Writ ag 


Other courses: 
keeping and Stenography. 
until we have secured for you a position. 
to-day. Mention subject you wish to study. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
x 601, Scranton, Pa. 








Turn him Loose in 


PRESIDENT 


Suspenders. 


Give a boy all the freedom of 
motion he can get. Price 50c. 
Sold ovens where, or we will 
mail a pal r post-paid on re- 
ceipt of p tate what 
color you prefer. New model 
now ready for men of hea 

work; jalsoamall size for youths. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 274, Shirley, Mass. 


COSTS NO MORE 


to get a vehicle that is stylish, durable, 
and fits your pony. 


Colfax Pony “Rigs” 


are recognized su — to all other vehicles 
pan aoe durabil t 
( 2 \ ™ 
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perfect. 
on Book and Prices 
REF. Send for 
Fa rated magazine, 
“Ponyland.” 


THE COLFAX CO., 
South Bend, Ind. 











AN APRIL BRACER. 
GRAPE-NUTS FOOD GIVES SPRING IN THE 
SPRING. 

Teachers require nourishing food more than 
the average person, for their work is nerve-des- 


| troying, and unless the food taken will surely 


rebuild the lost gray matter, nervous prostration 


| will set in. 


A lady teacher writes: ‘‘ For the benefit of my 
fellow teachers and all brain-workers who expend 
daily an amount of nerve energy I want to tell 
just what I know personally about Grape-Nuts 
Breakfast Food. 

“When I was teaching in a boarding-school at 
P—— in ’98 one of the day teachers ate Grape- 
Nuts regularly for breakfast and supper, and 
appeared so well and strong in all her work. 

“Miss R—— used to beg me to join her and give 
the food a trial, but for some reason I never would 
try it until the spring of the present year. Then 
one day in April, when I was very much in need 
of something bracing and was on the point of 
buying the usual tonic, she prevailed upon me 
to begin using Grape-Nuts. So we ate Grape- 
Nuts together from then until June. 

* Previous to that, every spring I had been com- 
pelled to take bottle after bottle of tonics and 
then go home much run down, but this year June 
found me well and strong after a most trying 
month of work, with never a thought about tonics 
other than the nourishment received from Grape- 
Nuts. Naturally I believe heartily in the merits 
of the food. 

“Since leaving that boarding-school I learn 
that nearly every teacher in the school, from the 
principal down, uses Grape-Nuts.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 











ALABASTINE © So ge BASTING | 
"me yo: ful e 
fects that you can get without. 7 poisonous paper | | 
or glue ka yee} Write for free information. 
ALABASTINE 7 N. Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. | | 





yore inWall Papers 


The 


artistic handling. Pattern 838, 
iba eae Brighton, Pa a 
reer Leading dealers everywhere. 













Made or saved. Print yourown 
NY csras, &c., with a $5 Press. 
\ Fad size for circulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 
es, type, paper, &0., to factory. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


STAMMER 


Ounesas book “The Origin 
to any address 
ene by AF. nocall 











lose 6 cen 


he to pay postage. 
42 ‘Adelaide ‘Bt, it, Mich. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies IF hair. 


Promotes a luxuriant grow 
Excellent to restore original color 
ee scalp diseases 








30 Days’ Free Trial 
ge CH peg 


regulating | vee mam ee 














Nickel-plated, 
durable, reliable 


LIQUID PISTOL 


(NOT A TOY) 





All dealers or 
by mail, 50c. 










will stop the most vicious dog (or man) 
without permanent injury. Valuable to 
bicyclists, unescorted ladies, etc. 

10 or 15 shots with one loading. 





$26.50 BUYS A BUGGY, 


‘with top $33.50) of very superior 
UALITY, STYL 
tire — of two enormous 





Ms. a 


iw 
ma 

Ad OLERS? ROFIT. 
Money back ifnot pam Send for Cute. and SpeciatOffer. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 260 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


, athe Point? 


If it is on one of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN PENC I LS, 


GRAPHITE 


you will see the point wear down in use, not break 
off. Pencils forall uses. The never varys 
If not at dealers send 16¢ 16c, for samples worth double, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, Nd. 
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The Musical Wonder Semple 


Z0B Made of solid brass. =H 
‘AINS EVERYBODY EVERY WHERE 


For Pg Bunday-Sehool or Home Sociabies. 
trated Cat oont 6 on 








»13, New York 








SEND FOR I F you want the finest, most 
stic and beautiful 
OUR. we alis, pom ceilings that can 


be produced, ask your dealer 


TINT Book ae MOORE’S 
MURESCO. 


If he doesn’t sell 
it, write us, giving 
the size ont uses 
of the rooms you 
] want to decorate, 
j and we will send you 
tint book, color 
schemes, full infor- 

mation and a pretty 
celluloid book mark. 

Anybody can apply Muresco, 
secure the finest possible results— 
and it is economical because it 
lvsts so very long. 


B 
472 Water 8t., 











, New York. 


HIGH-CRADE, NEW MODEL 


BICYCLE 


A few hours work among your 

Spey Neer orders for our 

H rade ae and Toil- 

et ee Perfumes, Flavoring 

Extracts and Ba.ing Powder 

will give you either a@ ladies’ 

or gentleman’s. boys’ or girls’ 
new 1902 aw bicyele abso- 

Eupety. Over 150 other 

valuable premiums. 

{iW FREE SAMPLE case 
= WORTH 61.50 
You do not have to send us one 

centfor it. Handsomely 1\I- 

ustrated Catalogue and full 

instructions given witn our 
outfit. Write today. 














BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 218-234 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


and DURAB LITY. | | 


PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 228 South Street, New York. | 




















You run no risk when you 
buy a Skirt Binding with trade- 
mark S. H. & M. on the back. It 
means Style and Quality. 


Thor SSE SS On| 
j 





GET THE GENUINE 


se | 






























The “‘AA”’ taping carries the weight of 
trousers or skirt from the shoulders, preserv- 
ing the proper poise of the infant figure, and 
allowing the greatest freedom to active 
— No weight on armholes or neck; 
no sagging, no getting out of shape. 

The fabric is the firmest cotton; buttons 
stay on and buttonholes stand washing. 


2 Qualities, 5%: isc 


FREE TO MOTHERS.— If the ‘‘ M"’ waists 
are not for sale in your town, send us 
your dealer’s name and 6 cents U. S. 
postage and we will send sample waist, 
25-cent quality, free. State size wanted. 


MEINERS FOLIA KNITTING WORKS, 
30 Bryant Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 






























Sawer NINETY-FIVE CENTS 
new 190% Model etd sEMERE BICYCLE, 

rade equipment, 
tires, justable 


St Guarantee. 
Keawood Biczele. 
1902 King or Elgin Queen Bicycle. 
t grade 1 bieyele made our three ert wo 


oleon or Josephine, complete with the 
inch right highest 


offer ever heard of, write for our free 1902 Bicycle 
Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 


i DELLS 


IT'S GOOD 


But one grade — best we 
can make. Note the 


Style, 


Quality, 
Finish 


and 


Price. 


Miniature Cata. 
FREE. 
Goodell Co., 
Antrim, N. HH. 


Ask to see 
the “400.” 
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OLIDIFIED PETROLEUM.—Our consul at 
St. Etienne, France, Mr. H. S. Brunot, fur- 
nishes interesting details concerning the manu- 
facture and use of petroleum briquets as fuel. 
He says the briquets weigh only half as much as 
coal, and produce twice as much heat. They 
keep indefinitely in good condition, are in no way 
dangerous, give off no smoke or odor, and burn 
with a very white flame, eight or ten inches high. 
‘They consist of petroleum, either crude or refined, 
mixed with certain chemicals the precise nature 
of which is a trade secret, and solidified in molds 
under a pressure of 300 pounds per square inch. 
They cost about $14 per short ton. 
CIENCE AIDING COMMERCE.— With the 
spread of American influence in distant 
parts of the world, the work of the government 
scientific bureaus is rapidly widening. Alaska 
and the Philippines have recently called forth 
extra efforts from the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
in charting the coasts of those lands. Without 
accurate charts the growing commerce nourished 
by the development of the mineral wealth of 
Alaska and the rich and varied resources of the 
Philippine Islands cannot be safely conducted. 
An idea of the amount of surveying and charting 
to be done may be formed when it is stated that 
our knowledge of a large portion of the coast of 
Alaska is still based on the information obtained 
by early explorers and navigators, while in the 
Philippines the existing charts “are truly Oriental 
in their untruthfulness.” 





ELESCOPIC FIRE-LADDERS. — A German | 
invention in fire apparatus has recently been | 
tried with success at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. | 
It consists of a telescopic ladder, capable of being | 
extended to a length of 85 feet, and worked by 
means of compressed air. ‘The ladder is attached | 
to a heavy truck carrying an air-tank. The | 
ladder can be directed at a particular window, or 
other place in a burning building that it is desir- | 
able to reach. A fireman lashed to the end of the | 
ladder is shot up with it, and rescued persons 
need not clamber down, as the ladder can be 
quickly lowered with them on it. 
Graere GARDENS.—One of the most delight- | 
ful methods of teaching botany to children 
is afforded by “school gardens.” There are more 
than 80 such gardens in Europe, extending from 
Switzerland, whose Alpine flora is very beautiful, | 
to Sweden, which is also a land of beautiful | 
plants and flowers. Such gardens have lately 
been introduced in this country, and according 
to Mr. Henry L. Clapp, who recently addressed 
the Boston Society of Natural History on this | 
subject, they give much promise of popularity | 
and success. 


OOOOOOOS 60900000 oeceees tt Lae abba ababbid 


amaneante JOURNEYINGS OF SkKy- 
LARKS.—The English skylark has inspired | 
several of the most beautiful poems in our | 
language, and its migrations are of a.character | 
which, it would seem, might appeal to English | 
poets only less effectively than its song does. In | 
violation of the general 
rule that birds move 
southward in the autumn, 
immense numbers of sky- 
larks, which have sum- 
mered in Central Europe, | 
arrive in England in 
a September and October, 
to pass the winter in the British Isles. In 
October an entirely distinct immigration of 
skylarks enters Great Britain from Scandinavia, 
while all through the autumn British-bred sky- 
larks emigrate southward, many of them going 
to the Continent for the winter. Yet others 
remain in England all the year round. 





IRDS’ MusIC AND MAN’s.— Mr. H. W. 
Olds, speaking before the Biological Society 
of Washington about his studies of the songs of 
birds, said recently that the wood-thrush, the 
Carolina wren, the chickadee and the chewink 
use the intervals of the modern musical scale. 
The songs of birds are often rhythmical, and 
may be divided into regular measures properly 
accented. Mr. Olds added that “several of the 
formal rules of human music may be found gov- 
erning the music of the birds.” He gave an 
example of a song by a wood-pewee in which the 
rules of construction governing many of our 
ballads were followed. 


HOTOGRAPHIC HIstoRY OF THE UNI- 

_ VERSE.—In acknowledging an anonymous 

gift of $20,000 to the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, Prof. E. C. Pickering announces that the 
money will be used for the preservation and 
study of the astronomical photograplis made 
under the auspices of the observatory. “These 
photographs,” says Professor Pickering, “furnish 
a history of the entire stellar universe for the last 
12 years which is not duplicated elsewhere.” A 
new building for the storage of these precious 
documents is needed, and money is required 
‘© pay the expense of having them carefully 
‘uspected for yet undiscovered objects of interest. 
Thus the anonymous gift comes very opportunely. 





| STAMMERING die’ viuived'Stntes where the Stam. 
| merer is received, cured and boarded, and is 
CURED. asked to pay nothing unless satisfied with 


his 
testimonials free. 








Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright ~ Pianos 
be 


eure. We offer free scholarships. Prospectus and 
HENRY C. DO , Tl. returned from renting to 


Box 39, 














disposed of at once. They include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, 
| Sterlings and other wel] known makes. Many cannot be dis- 


tinguished from new yet all are offered at 
a great discount. Uprights as low 
as $100. Also beau- tiful New Up- 
| rights at $125,8135, $150 and $165. A fine 
instrument at $290, fully equal to many 
$400 pianos. Monthly payments accepted. Freight only about 


$5. Write for list and particulars. You make a great saving 
Pianos warranted as represented. Illustrated Piano Book Free 


YON & HEALY 


29 Adams St., CHICACO. 


World's largest music hose; sells Everything known in Music 

















E will send post-paid to any 
part of U. S. a set of six 


Puritan 


ye cy upon receipt of 
$1.50, guaranteeing same 





to be the equal of any on 
the market. Send postal for 
Catalogue No. 3. 


Simeon L. & Geor, a 7" 
Box 1206, Hartiord. Conn. 









’The Ideal 20°: 








: Catalogue for Postal. Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 
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Century TheH.@R. 


Hammerless 


Weapon Revolver 3 


Price, $5 to $6, according to finish 





SPOOL 


Select your sewing materials with care. When 
you use silk you want good, stron silk. 
Corticelli Spool Silk sews v—e-f itiseven | 


in size and always full length and full strength. 
As Corticelli costs YOU no more than poor 
why don’t you buy it? Our beautifully 


nN 
OFH9O0 


| receipt of your name and address. Address, 
Corticelli Silk » onotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
| gar Also Makers of Corticelli Filo Embroidery Silk, 
|| Corticelli Crochet Silk and Corticelli Purse Twist. | 








silk, 
illustrated Fashion Booklet mailed free on || 








Absolutely 





Safe. Has 
Independent Cylinder 
Stop. Brings a feeling of 
security to the holder. 

Workmanship as fine as a 
watch. Don’t take the just 
as good; there are none. 


Sold direct where dealers will not supply. 


If you are troubled with constipation 
and its kindred ailments, please send 
for our printed matter. We have no 
medicine to offer but a high-class and 
effective local treatment which hardly 
ever fails—try it at our expense. 


THE HEALTH FOOD CO., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 
Makers of H. & R. Single Guns, 
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Is attractive to children 
because it is pleasant to 

use, and it satisfies the 
careful parent because 
it is safe and efficient. 
It is the easy way of 

teaching tooth-care and 
the sure way of mak- 

ing sweet and healthy 
little mouths. 


25c. 
Everywhere. 


Samble for 2c. Stamp. 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 




















Supreme in The 
Respective Field 





These are the only 
tools you will need. 


and DUNLOP °Sttt" Tires 


They were the Original Pneumatic Tires of their respective types. To-day they still have a world- 
wide fame for their excellence of design and construction. This would never have been gained had not 
each pair been made as if our very reputation depended upon their quality. Let us advise you 
regarding the proper size and weight of tire -best adapted to your needs. Our Branch Houses are 
located in principal cities 


She HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD. CONN. 


OGhe HARTFORD ‘nit 


FOR BICYCLES, AUTOMOBILES. 
AND OTHER VEHICLES 








(Our proposition to users of SOLID RUBBER TIRES is an interesting one. 
Let us submit it to you 


HARTFORDS 





A multitude of dealers, big and small, sell 


5,000,000 
“Hohner” 
Harmonicas 


EVERY YEAR. 
Our latest novelty, 
The 
Cartridge 
Harp, 


is a cartridge shell 
with a detachable 
**Hohner’’ Harmon 
ica inserted. It pro- 
duces all the effects 
from the lowest trem- 
olo to the most me- 
lodious tone. 


Price, 50 cents, by all leading dealers. 


The “ Hohner”’ instruments are popular because 
any one can play anything on them with very little 
practice. They are enjoyable because they produce 
real music 

If your dealer does not keep the “ Hohner” 
Harmonica, don’t purchase another make, but send 
his name and address and write for a circular 


M. HOHNER, 354 Broadway, New York. 


























Money 
in 
Electricity 


We can prepare you BY MAIL for 
electrical wire work and lighting, se 
that you can earn money while you 
continue our courses and become a 
Wireman,Motorman,Dynamo 
Tender, Electrician, HKlectric 
Lighting Buperiatondent, 
Electric Railway Superin- 
tendent, Telephone Engi- 
neer, Electrical Engineer. 
Write to-day, stating which po- 
sition you want. 
INTERNATIONAL | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over cig t—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Gompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oflice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do ict on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
tc 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HOW CONTAGION IS SPREAD. 


N these days we have 
most of us learned the 
lesson that contagion 
—that is to say the 
“catching” quality of 
a disease—is in every 

case a matter of a specific 
microbe or germ. By spe- 
cific is meant that each 
disease has its own microbe, and one cannot catch 
the disease except by receiving in one way or 
another that particular germ. 

These germs have their own manners and 
customs, means of travel and prescribed length 
of life, and it is by the study of these details that 
we learn how to avoid the transmission of conta- 
gious illnesses. We know, for instance, that to 
get typhoid fever or cholera the microbe has to be 
taken into the system in the form of impure food 
or water, and so every year more and more pre- 
cautions are taken to have the water-supplies of 
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instant he said, ‘“‘They’re over yonder.” It 
flashed upon the agent more strongly than ever 
why a lad chased by truant officers and police in 
the city, where there is not much to do but 
mischief, should be so different when given a 
Not exactly eyes to the blind, but ears to 
the deaf, and having an opportunity to be of real 
service generally. 

As they walked home, his questions were some- 
thing like these: “Been anybody arrested down 
that way lately? Any fires this week?” And 
then, after a long pause, ‘‘There’s lots of stars up 
here.” And as the full moon sailed up over those 
beautiful New Hampshire hills, the man from the 
city did not wonder that the boy was beginning to 
observe the wonders and beauties of nature, and 
that it was helping to make him a better boy. 
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ONE-CENT STORES. 


hen the five- and ten-cent stores were estab- 

lished and proved a success it was supposed 

that the lowest limit had been reached. But the 

one-cent store has become an established institu- 
tion. The New York Times thus describes it: 


It might surprise the average person to see the 
variety of useful and ornamental articles that can 
be sold for a cent. The counters and windows of 
the one-cent stores are literally packed with goods 
of every conceivable variety, and when neatly 
spread out they make a rather tempting display. 

Huge signs are displayed on every side announc- 
ing that every article costs just one cent. Whata 
feast to the eyes of a boy with only a penny to 


spend! 

“Pennies make the dollars, and there is plenty 
of profit in the business,” explained a salesgirl in 
one of these small stores. ‘‘We take in a 
many thousand pennies every day, and our store is 
small and expenses light. After school hours we 
can’t handle the things fast enough to satisfy our 
little customers. 

“The chief thing is to get variety of stock. We 
do this because manufacturers are catering more 
and more to this small novelty trade. Thousands 
of little novelties can be made of wood and tin to 
sell at a cent each. It is becoming easier every 

ear to get more variety of stock, and consequently 
t is easier to attract trade.” 
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NET WEIGHT. 


story that might be true of purchasing agents 

in more than one city is told by the Brooklyn 

Eagle. One need not question its verity too 

closely, for it has enough of humor to make it 
worth retelling. 

A physician on the city health commission 
ordered five pounds of sponges. In the course of 
time he received two s apes that together 
weighed less than a pound. Later he received a 
voucher for him to sign in order that the contractor 
mig pst his pay from the city. The physician 
refused to sign it. 


“Why won't you sign?” asked the contractor. 





our big cities free from contamination, and stricter 
attention is given to the purity of our food. An 
outbreak of typhoid fever is no longer considered, 
in the old sense, a “visitation of Providence,” but 
is recognized as a shame and a reflection on local 
conditions, wherever it occurs. 

Consumption and whooping-cough, we know, are 
passed from one person to another by means of 
the expectorations, and it is to be hoped that in the 
near future we shall put this knowledge to better 
use than we do at present, and protect ourselves 
by much more stringent rules. General expectora- 
tion is a public offense and menace, and should be 
made a penal matter. The danger with expecto- 
rated matter is that it dries and is then scattered 
by the wind so that one and all must take the 
risks. This outrage should be so handled by all 
in authority that in the near future the present 
condition of our cars and streets will seem like an 
evil nightmare. 

Searlet fever and diphtheria are caught by any 
emanations from the body, especially the saliva. 
The poison can cling for months and years to 
clothes and toys and books, and these things 
should always be destroyed if they have come in 
contact with the sick, and sick-rooms should be 
fumigated and made scientifically clean before 
they are again occupied. 

Notwithstanding all our precautions there will 
always be disease germs, but the most virulent 
germ can do no harm unless it finds its proper 
soil, and there is no armor to compare with the 
resistant power of perfect health. 
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MAKING CITIZENS. 


he secretary of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Boston in his annual report gives several 
instances of improvement in boys who, in the city, 
were degenerating into roughs and hoodlums, but 
in the country with good surroundings are growing 
into useful citizens. 

One Fourth of July two or three years ago a rag 
dealer was bargaining for rags in a certain quarter 
of Boston. When he returned, behold! his push- 
cart was gone. A gang of boys had hustled it to 
a vacant lot, and when the owner appeared it was 
helping to fulfil John Adams’s prophecy of future 
bonfires and illuminations in celebrating the 
glorious Fourth. 

The boys hid from the police. When things 
quieted down they emerged to enter a house and 
steal some lead pipe. Again the police were in 
demand, and there was a hasty retreat to various 
hiding-places. Some of the boys were caught, but 
the lad who later came to the Aid Society and told 
the story lay hid in a cellar, and had better luck. 

The next year he celebrated the Fourth by dining 
with the leading Grand Army man and in com- 
pany with the best citizens of a little New Hamp- 
shire village. He is now a model little citizen. 

On a visit to the family the agent of the society 
remained overnight. In the evening a neighbor 
ealled to tell the good man that his sheep had 
broken bounds, and were in the owner’s corn-field. 
Whereupon the venerable owner, the boy and the 
agent set out to find them. They went out among 


the hills, but could find no sheep, for it was quite 
dark. The old man paused, and leaning on his 
staff, he stood there a veritable Abraham, and 


Then it was time for the 
In an 


called long and loud. 
boy’s part, for the old man was quite deaf. 





the order calls for five pounds, and the 
sponges you sent me don’t weigh more than five 
ounces. 


“Nonsense, man! I weighed them myself.” 

“So did I. If you don’t believe my figures, there 
are the sponges. Weigh them yourself.” 

“What!” cried the contractor, looking at the 
shrunken sponges. “You don’t mean to say you 
weighed them dry!” 
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EASILY REMEDIED. 


P the middle of the night Mrs. Carter smelled 
- gas. She had a habit of smelling and hearing 
things at hours when most people are peacefully 
asleep, says the Baltimore Sun, so when she shook 
her husband and tried to wake him to the present 
danger, he suspected that it was the same old 
story, and refused to come out of his dreams. 

Finally Mrs. Carter herself crept down-stairs to 
investigate. Returning with ren excitement, she 
shook her husband vigorously. 

“‘What’s the matter?’ he murmured, sleepily. 

“John, there’s a leak in the gas-pi in the 
prea re! 2 it isn’t fixed we shall all be 
ated. 


“Not much, but it’s dangerous. John, you’re 
going to oo Go down and fix it.” 
“Oh, put a bucket under it and come to bed!” _ 
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HE VALUED THE HONOR. 


is Majesty Edward VII. is credited with the 
saying that it is vastly easier to live up to 
the obligations of a play king than to those of a 
real one; and the same thought, with a slightly 
different turn, was once expressed by President 
Lincoln. In 1862, says a writer in the Kansas City 
Journal, Colonel Alexander of Topeka, who was 
an intimate friend of the President, visited him at 
Washington, and found him in a greatly depressed 
state of mind. 

“This being President isn’t all it is cracked w 
to be, is it, Mr. Lincoln?” inquired Colone 
Alexander. 

“No,” said Lincoln, his eyes twinkling momen- 
tarily. “I feel sometimes like the Irishman, who, 


after being ridden on a rail, said, ‘Begorry, if it 
wasn’t for the honor av th’ thing, I'd rather walk!’ ” 
® © 
ALL SIZES. 


lawyer was questioning a witness about some 
chickens that had disappeared from the back 
yard of an old negro, who accused several of his 
neighbors of stealing them. The examination of 
one witness is reported by the Atlanta Journal as 
follows: 


““Were the chickens in the yard?” 

“Vessar.” 

“Did you see them in the yard?” 

“Vessar.” 

“Were they in a coop?” 

“No, sar.” 

“Were they at large?” 

“What, sar?’’ 

“*Were the chickens at large?” 

“Well, sar, some er ’em was large, but mos’ er 
’em was li’l’ ones.” 


® © 


6 hich side of your face would you rather 
have shown in the picture?” asked the 
pactoqragher. “The outside,” answered 

the sitter, who had heard of X-ray photography.— 

Baltimore American. 
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of injurious matter on the teeth. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
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DELICIOUS DRINKS 
and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Unequaled for smoothness, 
delicacy and flavor. 





Our Choice Recipe 
| Book will tell you how 

: to make Fudge, anda 

| | j great variety of dainty 
dishes, from our Cocoa 

wauTes saxea 800.7? i and Chocolate. Sent 


FREE to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited, 
EsTABLISHED 178. DORCHESTER, MASS. 



























Eve the finest brand of cof- 
fee hasto be made right. You 
can make it right in an alumi- 
num(the best metal for cooking) 
**Ideal’”’ 

PERCOLATING 

Coffee=Pot. 

No joints, seams or solder. 

The lid provides a strainer or 
is made steam-tight by 
rotating. 

If you want good coffee, 
get a d coffee-pot. 
The ‘Ideal’ saves near- 
ly half the coffee and 
makes better coffee, too. 

To introduce our One 
Utensils we shall, for 
atime, Prepay Express and 
on first 

orders. Send for our Cata. of 
Utensils. We itwor- 
Sy agents—there’s money 
in the work. Send for terms. 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dist. 15, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Offer. 
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know what isn’t so.” 


And better that Children have no shoes at all, than 
wear shoes that may deform their feet for life. This 
yee know, and know it’s so. And you ought to know 

hat with the there’s not the 
htest danger. It’s absolutely Right. 
its no more — Sold nowhere else. 


JAMES S. COWARD, 


268 to 274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York. 


* Better know nothing at all, 
Than 
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By E. E. Garnett. 


for its run upon the bay, they came toa 

lighthouse, a quaint, wooden structure 
with an oil lamp perched in the peak. Twilight 
shadows were only beginning, and there was 
still a flush over the west; but here came the 
light flashing down, a sweet, old - fashioned 
challenge, to whatever might threaten out of the 
night. 

“Une’ Rajah’s” oars rested while he took off 
his cap to it. 

“Lil Saint Lue’fer,” he explained; and he 
gave the name so reverently that Hugh’s cap, 
too, rendered greeting. came a mild 
protest. 

“But, Une’ Rajah,” after a puzzled blinking, 
“Lucifer was no saint; and as to his size, you 
know, it was something awful.” 

“Yo’ ain’ heared, sah?” in quick astonish- 
ment and compassion. “Yo’ ain’ heared?” 

“No,” admitted Hugh, laughing. “I’ve heard 


Ag the widening, where the river gets ready 


“LVL’ SAINT LUC’FER.” 





of the gentleman only as the Prince of Darkness, 





HUGH’S CAP, TOO, RENDERED GREETING. 


and I’d like you to answer for both our caps. I 
don’t want, you see, to be mentioned as bowing | 
to him myself.”” : 

*“Marse Rolf Courtney give de name, sah,” 
and a touch of scorn gleamed through Rajah’s 
compassion, ““Marse Rolf of Belcove.’’ There 
was delightful finality in the tone. Clearly no 
mistake could be made by “Marse Rolf of Bel- 
cove,” and Hugh smiled a bit enviously. Only an 
old-time darky—or a dog, perhaps—pins such a 
beautiful faith with his service. 

But this reference centered a new interest in 
the lamp. Suddenly Hugh recalled the strong 
beauty of the name before its fall, Lucifer, the 
Light-Bearer. 

“I know Rolf,” he said. ‘““There’s something 
in the title if he gave it. Tell me about it.” 

The old darky colored with pleasure. He let 
his boat drift in honor of this new calling, and it 
Stole down-channel softly under the light. 

Both shores were far, dim banks of shadow, 
the sky a mist of clouds, drifts of them crowding 
down their cool, sweet, sleepy gray upon the 
warm west. The river, too, settling to murmur 
dreains, pressed darkly against that little remnant 
of the day. Even the lamp, although it kept 
cheerily awake there in the peak of the light- 
house, saw its reflection just below, rocking 
drowsily with the water. 

Rajah had the soul of a diplomat and hated 
discord ; he glanced about, set smiling eyes upon 
the light, and pitched his voice low to please the 
sleepy world. 

“*'T'was de pine done it,” he began. “Yo’se 
*quainted wid lightwood, is yo’, sah ?’”’ 

“A kind of kindling?” 

“*Kindlin’,’”’ lugubriously, “is a monstrous 
quiet name for de blaze of it, sah. Yo’ see, it’s 
de heart of a ole pine-tree, mighty fat, an’ it light 
up a chimbly like—like —” 

“Lucifer,” suggested Hugh. 

“Yessah,” beamingly, “when de win’ shake 
out her hair.’ 

“Whose hair ?” 

“Li Saint Lue’fer, sah. Ain’ yo’ been axin’ 
*bout Li’l’ Saint Lue’fer ?” 

“Oh, of course! Goon!’ said Hugh, and he 
stared with new astonishment and some amuse- 
ment at the shrine of this mysterious saint. 

So Rajah went on—that is to say, he went 
back—to Li’? Saint Lue’fer’s grandfather, and 
told how from being a rich man he came to be the 
keeper of the light. Many had been ready to share 
their best with him, and they had pleaded for the 
granddaughter’s sake; but the old man chose 
independence for her and himself, and from the 
time she learned to walk, clinging to his finger, 
she had known no home but the lighthouse. She 
was “mos’ a lady” now, Rajah said, proudly, 
and really the keeper of the light. He told how 
beautiful a thing it was to see her stand at the 
top of the steep old stair and reach up, tending 
the lamp as if she loved it. When she had been 
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grandfather took her on 
his shoulder; that, too, 
was a beautiful thing to 
see. 

But Hugh stared at the 
house, so desolate with 
the night shutting down 
and the dark water lapping it, and shivered. 

“Do you mean,” he protested, “that she stays 
there all the time? No school, no play, no— 
anything else?” 

At this Rajah grew very earnestly indignant. 
The little saint was every way protected and 
beloved. Boats were daily to and fro. She 
went ashore to school, church, what she would. 

“If one of her hairs rumple”’—so Rajah set his 
climax—‘‘Marse Rolf an’ ole marse an’ ole mis’, 
let alone de county, gwine—gwine overturn de 
yearth!”” which, by the shining of his eyes, he 
believed. 

Beleove, he went on to say, was just yonder 
on the nearer shore; and Marse Rolf rowed 
across every day to take Li’l’ Saint Lue’fer in his 
boat to school. 

“Oh!” repeated Hugh. “And he gave her the 
name, did he ?”’ 

“On ’count of de lightwood, yessah.”” And 
he went on at last to tell of the day when the 
grandfather slipped from ‘the lamp stair and 
broke anarm. The child found 
him fainting, tucked a blanket 
over him, sobbed a bit against 
his cheek, and—remembered the 
unlighted lamp. 
days when she was too small to 
reach, even from the very top of 
the stair. 

“But de heart grow widout 
waitin’ for de bones,” said Une’ 
Rajah. And this little one’s 
heart swelled with the sacred 
importance of her grandfather’s 
work. Now that he lay helpless 
was not the work hers? She 
stood up to look out tearfully 
over the darkening river, and 
thought of the boats wanting 
their guide. 

By the hearthside was a pile 
of lightwood ready for the eve- 
ning fire, for the nights are cold 
there on the water; and what 
does she do, this small saint, but 
carry up an armful with a box 
of matches, and make ready to 
light the world with her baby arm. 

“Poor little saint!” said Hugh, very softly. 

“Yessah. Dat she did,” and Rajah nodded 
with delight. “Den, when dat queer twinkle 
come in de dark peak, all alongshore de boats 
run out. Marse Rolf git dar firs’. He light de 
lamp, an’ tote down de cole Li’!’ Lue’fer, an’ sen’ 
his man back for a doctor for de gran’pa. An’ 
dat,” triumphantly, as he bent again to his oars, 
“dat how come de name, like I tole yo’, sah, 
*eount de lightwood.”’ 

“And does every boat,” asked Hugh, “take 
off its hat ‘on account of the lightwood ?’ ” 

“Not ’zactly to de pine sticks, sah,” in scornful 
pity for such mental obliquity, “but to de light 
in de heart, sah, de light in de heart.’’ 

They had drifted past the house long ago. 
Hugh turned and waved his cap toward it, a 
star-tipped silhouette now against the gray of the 
sky. 


e ¢ 
SHE COULD SEE WELL ENOUGH. 


Ng agent for a newly invented lamp was 
canvassing the rural districts of New 
Hampshire. Just after dusk he called with his 
sample at an old house on a remote country road. 
A woman of over sixty opened the door and 
admitted the agent. 

He found, as he had expected, an old-fashioned 
lamp burning on the table; so, rapidly setting 
up his own and lighting it, he proceeded to give 
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BEST 50% Approval Sheets. Agents wanted every- 
where in New England. SEND FOR SHEETS. 
Fulton Stamp Co., 105 West 42d St., New York. 


MY SITUATION 


With E. TEEL & COMPANY was obtained for me by | 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 

Adelaide M. French, Winthrop, Me. Write to BURDETT | 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. | 
ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE | 

WHEELS 
WITH RUBBER TIRES. | 
Will fit any make of carriage. | 








Handsomest and Most Durable 
Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The S. A. SMITH CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





STOUT PERSONS 


Prevents Chafing, Exces- 
sive Perspiration. Com- 
forts Tired Feet and is 
best in the world for the 


TOILET & NURSERY 


At all Toilet and Drug Stores, 25c. 
Avoid cheap substitutes—they 
are never satisfactory. 




















NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us 
New Booklet Free 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago 
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Table-Tennis. 








HE game of Table - Tennis, 
or “Ping-Pong,” as it is 
popularly known, is the 
most fascinating indoor 
game we have yet seen. 
It is a miniature game of 

lawn-tennis, played on a dining- 
room table with small rackets and 
tiny balls. A few moments’ play 
explains the game’s success, and 
makes clear its fascination. 

Our offer consists of a box con- 
taining two rackets with parchment 
heads, two balls, net and frame; 
also rules for playing. 

The complete game given 

to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription. 
Price $2.00. Sent by ex- 
press, charges to be paid 
by receiver, or on receipt 


of 25 cents extra will be 
sent by mail. :: i: 3: 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers of The Y outh’s Companion. 
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natural movements of the 
the direction of deformity. 
set, or if desired can 
and will 


tion or refund the money. 


oulders are stooped and back or abdomen weak they should have 
the support of some appliance that is simple, light, cool, comforta- 
ble, strong, durable, easily adjusted and not detected when worn. 


The Model Form Appliance 


combines all the above requirements; besides it is low 
in price. It promotes a shapely figure and graceful 
. edical experts have pronounced this 
Model Form Appliance and Abdominal Support far 
superior to any brace in existence, for weak back 
causing pain in sitting or standing. For cases of 
rupture of the abdominal wall, especially in fleshy 
persons, the fiber abdominal support isideal. It allows of 
body so long as cher are not in 
be worn with or without a - 
bined so that it cannot be detected when 


A PERFECT FIGURE in MAN or WOMAN 


Is a Symbol of Health. 


If the ogine and shoulders are correct and natural in shape, the 
d (the nervous center of the body) will not be affected. If 







corset, as shown 


worn, not an ordinary 
in illustration. It is a restful boon to clerks, saleswomen, bookkeepers, stenographers and all whose 
avocations tend to irritate, tire or weaken the back. 
and girls, for under its influence they develop into model-formed men and women. 

We make it to measurement and send it anywhere by express, prepaid. We guarantee satisfac- 
Write for our booklet on the support of the human body. We make 
appliances suited to correction and cure of all forms of spinal weakness or deformity. All correspondence 
with us is free and invited. The information (based on large and long experience) which we can impart 
regarding any bodily weakness or deformity will cost nothing and may do you much and lasting good. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 97 Fifth Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


It is of inestimable benefit to fast-crowing boys 














an object-lesson, praising the new invention and 
making fun of the old one. 

The old lady listened attentively, but his scorn 
of her property did not please her, and she began | 
to grow hostile. | 

“Of course,” he said, “I don’t want to cast | 
any reflections on your lamp.” 

“You can’t,” she interrupted, with ginger in | 
her voice ; “you ain’t bright enough, new as you 
are!”’ | 

“But,” he continued, “I don’t understand how | 
you can see with a lamp like that.” 

“Eight of us grew old under that same kind | 
of lamp and never wore glasses. I’m the only | 
one left and I don’t need ’em, and I’m the oldest | 
of the lot.”” | 

“Old enough to know better,” suggested the | 
agent, flippantly. | 

“Yes,” she retorted, “and I expect there’s | 
about the same difference between our lamps as | 
there is between you and me!’’ 

“But surely,” urged the man, recovering 
promptly from the last shot, “you’ve never 
known what it is to see.” 

“Yes, I have, and I know right now. If you’ll 
turn around, young man, you'll see that your 
lamp is out, and the chimney is smoked, and the 
oil is runnin’ down on my tablecloth. And I 
can see that you’re very young and that I have 
two more papers to read before I go to bed, by 
my lamp, teo. So you’d better go along.”’ 
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hands. 


For professional men it is a necessity. 
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For this Fine Toilet and Manicure Soap containing a Panel of Pumice. 
Nothing Like It Has Ever Been Made. 


RDINARY toilet soaps lack the ability to remove spots and stains from the 
For these identical uses you see at a glance how practical our new soap 
containing a panel of pumice is. It is highly scented. Appeals to ladies of refinement. 
Business men find it a boon. A Turkish 
Bath for the hands at short notice is really what it affords. Price 25 cents a cake. 


IN COMPETING FOR THE $100 IN GOLD 


You must see the soap and try it so that you can proceed intelligently. If your 
druggist hasn't it we will mail you a cake on receipt of price, 25c. In sending 
us your suggestion of a name, it must be accompanied by wrapper taken 
from the soap itself. The person sendin 

$100 in gold. COMPETITI 


EVERY COMPETITOR, whether successful or not, will receive FREE a sample 
cake of our Protection Soap, Antiseptic-Medicinal. 


WILLARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, 6 Merrimac Street, BOSTON. 


$100 

In Gold 
Fora 
Name 
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Going to Build? 


Then you are interested in the GLENWOOD HOT WATER HEATER. 















The One= Piece construction is an important feature; notice by the 
accompanying cut that the inner bell is not a separate casting, but is a part of 
the main boiler. The entire boiler is ove casting. There are absolutely no joints 

or water connections to 
leak or burn out. 











The Central Water Cone 
adds enormous direct heat- 
ing surface, and the verti- 
cal waterways are well 
arranged for free and rapid 
circulation. Especial atten- 
tion is called to the very 
large amount of heating 
surface directly exposed to eaten te bien inline « 

the fire, and also to the 

curve of the boiler top which makes it practically self-cleaning. 














Write for handsome booklet to the 
WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 







RESIDENCE GEO. H. FOLGER, MEDFORD, MASS. Orono, Me., March 15, Igor. 






WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Medford, Mass., Oct. 11, Igor. - 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. Gentlemen. The Glenwood Hot Water Heater which I have in my dwelling 
has been in use since the 1st of December, with the utmost satisfaction. We heat 
a building some 50x 25 fcet from top to bottom with this machine, the fire-pot of 
which is, I believe, twenty inches in diameter. We run it with drafts closed most 
of the time, and a small amount of nut coal is sufficient to keep our house ina 
comfortable temperature during the entire twenty-four hours. I regard the heater 
as very economical of fuel and easy to manage, and extremely clean. 






Gentlemen. The two Glenwood Hot Water Heaters which I am 
using in my house heat the house very satisfactorily in the coldest 
weather, and the amount of coal consumed is moderate. While I 
have two of your heaters connected, I used only: one last winter, ex- 
cept for about fifteen days in the’ most severe weather, when both 


were in operation. Very truly, GEO. H. FOLGER, sty : Ree? 
- Supt. North Union Depot, Boston, Agricultural Experiment Station, Most truly, G. M. GOWELL. 


Glenwood Hot Water Heater. 


Little Boy Blue, 
Come blow your horn. 
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“TRU-BLU” 


(COPYRIGHTED) 


Serge Suits 


$15 


For Men and Boys. 


Send for Free Sample of Cloth and 























OT wax or varnish but an entirely 
new preparation. Hot water and 
grease do not affect it. The ONLY prep- 
aration made expressly for : 2 2 2: 3: 


KITCHEN FLOORS 


It is equally good for any wooden floor 
or interior finish. Best article on the 
market for Linoleum and Oilcloth. 
Apply it yourself with cloth or brush. 
Paint and Hardware § ; sell 1 

are Stores sell It. for Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


Sample 10 cents by Mail. STANDARD CLOTHING COMPANY 
I. H. WILEY & COMPANY, 395 Washington St., Boston. 


Booklet Free on request. 84-92 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. \ at hr” a a 
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